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to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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A Great Methodist to Universalists 


Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, the Methodist Episcopal 
journal published in Boston, made an 
illuminating and stirring address at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Church of the 
Redemption, Jan. 27. 

Dr. Hartman, leading candidate for 
Bishop in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for upwards 
of twenty ballots, withdrew his name 
to insure the election of E. Stanley Jones, 
author of “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,’’ although Dr. Jones afterward de- 
clined. 

Both by intellectual gifts and self- 
sacrificing spirit, Dr. Hartman is distin- 
guished in Methodism. What impressed 
the Universalist ministers was the union 
of moral earnestness and sagacity in his 
speech and the humor with which he 
lighted up the subject from beginning to 
end. 

The retreat at the Wayside Inn, which 
began Sunday night, the 26th, kept away 
a number of men who usually attend, but 
it brought a few who stopped en route— 
Mr. McLaughlin of Hartford, Dr. Hall of 
New York, Dr. Gray of Washington, Mr. 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, and one or two 
others. 

Rey. Seth Brooks of Malden presided. 
Dr. Gray led in the devotions. Miss 
Linda MacDonald took Mrs. van Schaick’s 
place at the piano, and Dr. Marshall 
introduced the speaker. He said that Dr. 
Hartman was not an angel, for no angel 
could long put up with the difficulties and 
burdens of an editor’s job, but he was a 
brave fighter for the highest ideals. 

Dr. Hartman spoke on “Propaganda.”’ 
It was an illuminating study—the making 
of public opinion in the United States, the 
part taken by the press, the many insidious 
ways in which the sources of public opinion 
are contaminated, and the place occupied 
by the religious journal. 

“The greatest force in the world,’’ he 
said, “‘is the force of public opinion. Other 
forces are more spectacular. An army and 
a navy are great forces. Money exerts 
power even in churches, where it ought 
never to control. Men of position exert 
tremendous influence. But public opinion 
is the mightiest force of all. 
public opinion created? Too often by 
various agencies that operate on the mass 
of people who do not think. Professor 
Bowne at Boston University used to say, 
‘Most people only think that they think.’ 
How little careful observation, keen analy- 
sis, independent judgment, there really is! 
In precarious ways public opinion is 
found. A cartoon, a slogan, a news item 
in the paper, may exercise a tremendous 
influence. 

“There are great agencies for the crea- 
tion of public opinion. One is the plat- 
form. Disraeli made a two-hour speech 
and it ended in the resignation of Peel. 


How is. 


Another is the pulpit. It has great power, 
more in fact than we utilize. There are 
good people outside of the churches, but 
the mass of the best people is in the 
churches. What an opportunity the 
preachers have! The moving picture 
theater is a power. It gives ideas that 
seep down into the very basis of character 
of growing boys and girls. That is why 
some of us are stirring ourselves to redeem 
the movies. Newspapers are so great a 
force that they almost can change the 
public opinion of the United States. 

“Because of the importance of public 
opinion, because it determines the destiny 
both of individuals and nations, we turn - 
to propaganda. Originally this meant 
something good. In Great Britain to-day 
there is a very old organization with the 
name, ‘Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ It was or- 
ganized for the propaganda of truth. 
To-day in the word propaganda there is 
something insidious, underhanded, un- 
truthful. In Chicago is a newspaper which 
describes itself as ‘the greatest newspaper 
in the world.’ For weeks it carried car- 
toons cleverly calculated to create enmity 
between this country and Japan. Who can 
estimate the power of such insidious ideas 
dropped into the mind day after day, 
week after week? I made a trip to Russia, 
and when I came back I said that we ought. 
to recognize Russia—that we could do 
more with that great quarter of the globe 
close up than held afar off. I am net a 
Bolshevik, but propaganda made me out 
a Bolshivik. The Soviets use propaganda 
and the Czarists use propaganda. Only 
recently a despatch from Riga said that 
the Soviets had put to death one million, 
two hundred thousand priests of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Looking at their 
own figures in their palmiest days, count- 
ing in lay assistants and choristers, we 
find they never had more than 200,000 
priests. 

“Recently in Rhode Island a minister 
made a careful analysis of law enforce- 
ment in relation to prohibition. A Provi- 
dence paper came out with the head line, 
‘Minister Condones Dry Killings.’ By 
distortion, by innuendo, by exaggeration, 
or falsehood, a paper can simply pound 
false ideas into minds that do not reflect. 
It is dastardly business, 

“Would that there were time to trace 
the history of the newspaper, to speak of 
Greeley, Dana, Watterson and the other 
giants of the days of personal journalism. 
To-day many men write the editorials. 
A managing editor sends down a clipping 
and on it is penciled, ‘Deal with this and 
take such and such a position.’ In too 
many newspapers there is a direct con- 
nection between the editorial office and the 
business office. A powerful advertiser 
stops a crusade to better the condition 

(Continued on page 183) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


MADE HIM JUST A LITTLE LOWER THAN 
ANGELS 


OME of the very modern preachers are using the 
new astronomy, the new biology, the new 
psychology and the new morality with much 

eloquence. They are doing useful work in destroying 
superstitions, but where are they landing? 

We heard one recently set forth in considerable 
detail the new astronomy and biology, the enormous 
distances discovered, the vast periods of time that 
have elapsed—all tending to show how insignificant 
is this earth and how ridiculous the theory that man 
occupies the center of the stage. 

The new psychology and physiology were used 
with marked ability to illustrate how easy it is for 
scientists to make us and unmake us, bring out this 
trait, suppress that trait, the preacher leaving the 
impression that we are what we are largely because of 

_ glands. 

About the most ridiculous of all beliefs, according 
to this preacher, is that of a spirit occupying the body 
like a substance in a bottle, popping out at the mo- 
ment of death. 

Religion is not a thing given to us by a God, he 
said, but it is a thing we must mine for ourselves in the 
depths of personality. 

We must not leave the impression that there 
was nothing noble in this sermon. It was a noble 
appeal to seek truth, proclaim it, and obey it. It was 
a call to men to be courageous and work together. 

But where is this preacher going and what will 
he find when he gets there? 

Has there been nothing true and good behind these 
superstitions which he denounces? If there has is it 
necessary to discard the true with the false? 

There is more than one way of interpreting the 
new science. 

A Mullikan who finds the electron is a greater 
marvel than the thing he finds. 

A Kirtley Mather who travels out into space 
more light years than we can comprehend, has a 
brain more wonderful than any or all of the burning 
suns and steady stars that he counts. 

The doctor and social worker who know how to 
recreate men and women, and dedicate their lives to 
such service, mean more as personalities than all they 
have found out about glands or human environment. 


Our preacher takes a strange way of giving man, 


confidence in himself and in the universe. By picking 
here and picking there, and ignoring the more vital 
things, a man can make out a good case for the hy- 
pothesis that we are “‘worms,” bound to shrivel when 
the end comes. 

But the teaching-is not necessary, and it is not 
well adapted for the purpose of making a religion. 
If it were true we should be for it, of course, but who 
knows that it is true? The difficulty of proving that 
there is no God, and no life beyond, is fully as great, 
to state it mildly, as of proving that there is. Weare 
not. surprised that men react against the cruel super- 
stitions of religion, or surprised that they seize on 
science to attack religion, but what does surprise us 
is their attempt to rouse men to heroic endeavor by 
telling them that they are the accidental spawn of 
creation. 

That is what it amounts to. Divine Wisdom and 
Love are back of us or we are accidents. If we are 
accidents, no second accident is likely to give us im- 
mortality. If we are without God and without hope 
we do not possess a gospel. ‘‘We are of all men most 
miserable.’ We do not believe it for a moment. 

The best insight of our great leaders and the 
instinct of the common man are against this kind of 
hopeless belief. In the following editorial we find the 
testimony of one great man. 

* * 
THE ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING OF GOD 


GREAT argument for the Being of God is 

stated with clearness and precision in a chapter 

of “The Interpretation of Religion,’ by John 
Baillie, a book to which we have referred a number of 
times. 

“In the last resort,” says Professor Baillie, “it 
is only in a Divinely controlled universe, and indeed in 
actual personal communion with the Divine, that 
uprightness and honor and self-denying love and all 
the things which really count can live and grow and 
find their full fruition and be realized in their deepest 
meaning.” 

There are thoughtful men who deny this. Some 
say that uprightness and honor and self-denying love 
are not helped by belief in a good God. Others go so 
far as to say that uprightness and honor and self- 
denying love are weakened and destroyed by belief 
in a good God. 

We Universalists as a rule, with all our differences 


: 
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of opinion, are bound closely together by a belief 
generally held among us that faith in a strong ana 
good God is of enormous importance in promoting 
the good life. 

Professor Baillie does not assert that nothing 
upright or honorable or loving can exist apart from 
belief in God. He knows better and we all know 
better. But he says, what we believe historians will 
_ confirm, that “it has been impossible for the race as 
a whole to maintain a religious outlook apart from 
belief in God.”’ By God he makes it clear that he 
means more than a way things happen, and more 
even than an order in the universe which creates things 
of value. He means all that we mean when in our 
moments of deepest communion we think Perfect 
Love or say “Father.” 

The original Buddhism of which we wrote a week 
or two ago which had no place in its scheme for gods, 
he asserts, was not the Buddhism which triumphantly 
swept the East. 

All those things which we prize as great and 
good, ‘‘A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for 
her brood, Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus 
on the rood,” could not be put into the hearts of men 
if there were nothing outside of our race intelligent 
enough to recognize them as good and strong enough 
to see that they do not perish. For the words we are 
using, which imperfectly express our thought, Pro- 
fessor Baillie must not be held responsible except as 
we quote him directly. 

The universe is not moral unless it conserves 
things of value. It can not conserve things of value 
unless it is alive to them. It can not be alive to them 
unless it is alive. 

“Tf the fund of power,” says Professor Baillie, 
“that moves the sun and other stars is of such a na- 
ture as not to be alive to the tenderest nuance of up- 
rightness ana purity in the interior motivation of 
our conduct, then this is no moral universe and re- 
ligion is an empty dream. Can anything less than 
mind, soul, spirit, be thus alive and thus sensitive? 
To that there can be only one answer. We might in- 
deed almost say that mentality means awareness of 
value... . It is only to spirit that the beauty of 
goodness can in any wise be apparent. It is only 
personality that can appreciate character.” 


* * 


THE BATTLESHIP 


ECENTLY the New York Times published two 
pictures side by side. One was of the U. S. 
battleship Oregon, whose famous trip around 

Cape Horn during the Spanish War is remembered 
with pride by most Americans past middle life. This 
magnificent vessel cost $5,914,021.90 and $300,000 
annually to maintain and operate. The other was 
the U.S. battleship California, the mightiest fighting 
vessel of the American Navy to-day. To maintain 
and operate her costs $2,200,000 a year, almost half 
enough to build an Oregon. To replace the California 
would cost between six and seven times as much as 
to replace the Oregon, or between $35,000,000 and 
$40,000,000. 

Every American tax-payer has a direct personal 
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jnterest in this question of battleships. Under the . 
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Washington Treaty our eighteen battleships may be 
and probably will be replaced at an expense of over 
$600,000,000, unless the London Conference decides 
to reduce or abolish battleship fleets. 

It is rather hard to visualize an expenditure of 
$600,000,000. To the average man it means little 
more than $60,000,000 or $6,000,000. Translated 
into terms of roads, schoolhouses, water ways, har- 
bors, national parks, and forests, it means incalculable 
blessing to our country. Translated into an addition 
to the tax bills and increased rates on income tax 
payments, it means hardship. Translated into fear, 
suspicion, jealousy, inevitably aroused by such arma- 
ments, it means despair for civilization. 


They are vulnerable things—these battleships— 


in war. From the air and from the ocean depths they 
are exposed to attack. They probably would be 
left in safe harbors if war came, so they would not be 
lost. And their cost is frightful. 

As the American delegation approached London 
reports went out that our country would not permit 
the question of battleships to come up, as our ad- 
mirals regarded battleships as the backbone of the 
navy. The first radio address of Mr. Stimson after 
reaching London indicated that our delegates took 
exactly the opposite view. Unless we could induce 
the other countries to make a new agreement about 
battleships, he said, we should be faced with an ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000 in the next six years and 
$300,000,000 in the six years following. 

In the important conferences on cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, air craft and air craft carriers, 
we trust that the battleship will not be forgotten. 

We want our money for other things. We agree 
with Mr. Stimson: ‘‘There are times when less navy 
and more good will will give more security than more 
navy and less good will.” 


* * 


A TRIP TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
N November 17, 1929, “the Colonel”’ made a trip 
to the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln with the 
officer in charge of National Parks in that 
region. They traveled by motor sixty or seventy 
miles south from Louisville, Ky., to Hodgenville. 
Not for publication but as from brother to brother, 
the Colonel described the trip. The simple una- 
dorned narrative of a recent first-hand experience 
will be better than any amount of editorial comment 
that we might- make on the approach of Lincoln’s 
birthday. 


We went on to Hodgenville, where a Lincoln Me- 
morial, about one-fourth the size of the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington, stands on a knoll, with fifty- 
seven broad, easy stepsleading up. Inside the memorial 
instead of a noble bronze or marble of Lincoln, stands on 
its original site the one-room log cabin in which he was 
born: twelve feet wide, seventeen feet long; eleven feet 

_ to eaves; fourteen feet to ridge; with a door, one small 
window and a fireplace. The cornerstone of the me- 
morial building was laid in 1909, and President Roose- 
velt made the address. It was dedicated in 1911, and 
President Taft made the address. The title passed to 
the Government and the Lincoln farm became a na- 
tional park in 1916, and President Wilson made the ad- 
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dress. The attendant dropped the ropes that barred us 
off and we entered the little cabin. The stake that 
marked the exact site where the cabin stood when it 
was removed to the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
had been left in place to show that it was put back into 
its exact location. It stirred the emotions to stand in 
that little room and think of Nancy Hanks and her 
baby. He traveled far, that man. A plaque in the 
memorial reads: 

“I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County 
(now Larue County), Kentucky. My parents were born 
in Virginia. My mother, who died in my tenth year, 
was of a family of the name of Hanks. My father, at 
the death of his father, was but six years of age, and he 
grew up literally without education. He removed from 
Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, 
in my eighth year. We reached our new home about the 
time the state came into the Union. It was a wild re- 
gion, with many bears and other wild animals, still in 
the woods. ThereI grewup. There were some schools, 
so called. There was absolutely nothing to excite am- 
bition for education. Of course, when I came of age I 
did not know much. Still, somehow, I could read, write, 
and cipher to the rule of three, but that was all. The 
little advance I now have upon this store of education, 
I have picked up from time to time, under the pressure 


of necessity. 
“A, Lincoln.’’ 


To those who are more proud of the achievements 
of their ancestors than concerned with their own, I 
commend: “Of a family of the name of Hanks.’ He 
leaned upon himself rather than upon others for his 
education, and “‘the little advance’’ with which he cred- 
its himself, shows he thought he still had much tolearn. 


* * 


A FLARE-BACK TO PROVINCIALISM 
BIGOTRY 


T is rather interesting to find a flare-back to pro- 
vincialism and bigotry in the admirable work of 
Edwin Francis Edgett, Literary Editor of the 

Boston Evening Transcript. Both over the radio and 
in print recently he has lapsed into this: ““These are 
the days when history seems to be becoming topsy- 
turvy, when it is the apparent purpose of many 
writers to turn right into wrong and wrong into right. 
.... We are also asked to witness the canonization 
of General Lee and to acclaim his exaltation as a 
patriot and a hero, all this in the face of the fact that 
during four years he did his utmost to destroy his 
own country. ... It is a pity that the conquered in 
war are not content to stay conquered. If General 
Lee was a patriot what was Abraham Lincoln? Un- 
less we change the meaning of the word it is im- 
possible for both to be patriots.” 

Mr. Edgett naively ignores the history of this 
country and the long period of time when two oppos- 
ing ideas of government were growing up side by side 
on this continent. Some very interesting chapters of 
New England history deal with the recognition in the 
North that the states which made a contract for 
a general government could unmake it—that we were 
a voluntary federation and not an indissoluble union. 

To us it seems a mark of progress to reach a 
period when we can calmly look at the history of those 
years and recognize the sincerity and ability of the 
vast majority of the men and women who supported 
theSouth. We donot have to endorse their views, but 
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it is incumbent upon us to try to understand them. 

To us and to most of our friends in the South, it 
seems fortunate that we are one nation and not two 
or forty-eight. But it was not clear in 1850 or 1860 
that it was best for all of us to try to live together. 
Nor was it clear that the Federal Government had 
any legal right to coerce a “sovereign” state. At any 
rate, when he was faced with war between his country 
and what almost: over night became a foreign power to 
him and his, Lee stuck by his peoplé and his state. 
We think it highly likely that Mr. Edgett and the 
Lowells and Cabots and boys of the old Sixth Massa- 
chusetts would have done the same if conditions 
had been reversed. We are absolutely sure that we 
should have done so had Virginia and a Washington 
government sent an army against the North. 

A man of highest honor and integrity in a con- 
flict of duties, after great agony of soul, made his de- 
cision. When force settled the matter he submitted, 
not grudgingly but nobly, and did his best to recon- 
cile the sections and to inspire loyalty to the one 
government for all the states. This man stands as a 
type of a great multitude in the South whose fathers 
and brothers and uncles perished in the war on the 
Southern side, fighting “for home and country.” 

When it clearly was a matter of two views.of a 
political contract are they to be told in short that they 
were the vanquished, all wrong, and should shut up, 
that their guilt and shame may sooner pass from the 
memory of man? 

Mr. Edgett had provocation, to be sure, in a 
most unjust attack on John Brown contained in a 
book that he was reviewing. But this belated revival 
of Northern intolerance, dead as a door-nail in any 
recognized field of scholarship, does not fit in with the 
breadth and beauty of most of Mr. Edgett’s work. 


* % 


A SAFE, SANE AND HAPPY VALENTINE’S DAY 


EBRUARY fourteenth is celebrated every year 
in memory of Saint Valentinus, a man ‘famous 
for his loving and charitable disposition.”’ In 

270 A. D. he was decapitated during one of the great 
attacks which Rome made upon the Christians. 

In recent years St. Valentine’s Day has been 
celebrated by parties for young people and by the 
exchange of “valentines,’”’ sentimental, comic and 
artistic. 

A year ago Benjamin §. Winchester, Secretary 
for Christian Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches, sent out a request to editors urging them 
to impress upon pastors and churches the possibili- 
ties for enjoyment and culture in a sane celebration 
of St. Valentine’s Day. This year he is sending out 
material which editors and pastors may use on this 
day. In this news release appears Charles Lamb’s 
delightful essay on ‘‘Valentine’s Day,’ and other 
admirable interpretations of the day. : 

Nothing in Mr. Winchester’s appeal suggests 
that we ought to take away the light-heartedness 
and merriment of the day, but he does make it pos- 
sible for us to lead the children wisely into. some 
understanding of what it means. Doubtless he would 
be only too glad to co-operate with pastors who will 
get in touch with him at 105 East 22d St., New York. 
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Our Denatured Christianity 


Horace Westwood * 


We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 
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SIOME years ago, a ministerial friend of mine 
@| intending to take a journey on foot through 
the Glacier National Park, wrote to the great 
naturalist John Muir, asking advice. The 
naturalist freely gave out of the abundance of his 
knowledge concerning this wonderful playground of 
the nation. But, among other things he said, one 
sentence left an indelible imprint upon the memory 
of my friend. “It zs good for one who is going to 
preach to go first of all into the wilderness to pray.” 

During this past summer it has been my priv- 
ilege to spend several weeks in one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of New Hampshire. After the somewhat 
strenuous work of the year, I sought with my family 
some quiet remote spot far from the noise and bustle 
of the great city. I suppose that, in the literal sense 
of the term, I have not obeyed Muir’s injunction, but 
I have been much alone with my thoughts. Tramping 
over the hills and through the fields, lying idly on my 
back watching the clouds roll by, hunting for wild 
berries or reading beneath the shade of the trees, I 
have had abundant opportunity for reflection, and in 
the great silences of Nature many things have ap- 
peared in a new light. 

And I have been led to think of Christianity in a 
way I have not thought of before. You know how it is. 
Often in moments of quiet reverie, snatches of poetry 
and song, sentences from forgotten conversations, 
scenes and incidents that have not been thought of 
for years, will rise with new meaning to the surface 
of the mind. So it was with the words chosen for my 
text. JI have been familiar with them of course from 
boyhood and I presume that I have read them hun- 
dreds of times, but, perhaps because of their familiarity, 
their full import had not been brought home to my 
mind. But one day—I think I was picking blueber- 
ries—they, like a deep-toned bell, suddenly rang in 
my ears. They haunted me for days. I couldn’t 
escape them. At first they were familiar words, but 
the more they pursued me, the more I began to realize 
that they were very strange words, words that in their 
essence plumbed the very depths of life. In the ful- 
ness of their implications they contained a philosophy 
that relates not only to individual experience, but to 
the world at large, the whole domain of history, so- 
ciety and the meaning of civilization. 

But I began to realize more than this. I saw, 
as never before, that the genesis and genius of Chris- 


tianity was something totally different from what I | 


had thought it to be in recent years, that it contained 
* elements either forgotten or else totally ignored in its 
modern presentation, and that these elements were 
perhaps the most important aspect of that which we 
call the Christian Faith. 

In practically all discussions about Christianity 
to-day, it is customary to speak of it as a Way of Life. 


*The Rev. Horace Westwood is preacher at large for the 
Unitarian churches. 


how absurd such a proposition is. 


It is regarded as having to do primarily with living, 
with conduct and motives, ethics and morality, with 
active concern in human relations. We talk for ex- 
ample about “manifesting the Christ spirit” in daily 
associations. We speak of the desirability of bringing 
the mind of Christ to bear upon the problems of in- 
dustry, our social institutions and the intercourse of 
nations. We are interested primarily with “Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order,” in making the Christian 
ethic function in every domain of human experience. 

In other words, we have ceased to regard Chris- 
tianity as a theological scheme or a system of doctrine. 
It is no longer synonymous with the great articles of 
faith, such as the incarnation, the inspiration of the 
scriptures, the atonement, and future rewards and 
punishments. All this has passed. It represents an 
age which to a large extent has been outgrown. The 
theological era of Christianity has in the judgment of 
many of its foremost representatives gone forever. 

’ The significant thing about it, of course, is this. 
What the change really means to most people is a re- 
turn to “‘the religion of Jesus instead of the religion 
about Jesus.”’ What our age is really saying is, ‘If we 
can look out upon our modern civilization through the 
eyes of Christ himself, if we can apply his teachings 
to the life of our time, the golden age will appear.” 

But as I have mulled over the matter, as the 
sentence I have chosen for my text has reverberated 
through the chambers of my thought, one question 
has incessantly dinned itself in my ears. I have said 
to myself: ‘Then, is this all? Is this all that Chris- 
tianity really is—a Way of Life? A life motivated by 
certain principles of conduct and ruled by a certain 
attitude of mind? Was what we call the simple ethic 
of Jesus really the secret of his power? Was it this 
which enabled it to prove victorious in a hostile world? 
Was it the rule of life by which the first Christians 
walked, that within three short centuries made it 
mightier than the Caesars? Was it for this that the 
martyrs gave their blood to become the seed of the 
church? Was it this that made Christianity a faith 
radiant with life and power?’ In other words, has 
our age really returned to the religion of Jesus? And 
I have been wondering whether or not we have been 
deceiving ourselves. 

Go to the earliest account of the life of Jesus that 
we possess and you will see what I mean. Read the 
opening sentence. How like a bugle note it sounds! 
“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ!’ The 
beginning of the ‘‘good news!” There you have it. 
The beginning of a great proclamation! The raising 
of the curtain upon a mighty drama! The dramatic 
opening of a chapter in the spiritual life of mankind 
that was to revolutionize the world! 

Think you that love to God and man was “good 
news?” Think you that admonitions to live lives of 
mercy, truth and justice, constituted startling tidings? 
Think you that declaring the way of sacrificial service 
was anything likely to stir a ripple upon the life of an 
epoch? A moment’s reflection will cause you to see 
To think that the 
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enunciation of ethical and benign precepts, even 
though backed by a life that exemplified them to the 
utmost, inaugurated a new era, is to reveal a lack of 
psychological perception which is as pathetic as it is 
profound. 

Read your New Testament again! Ponder its 
pages well. Saturate yourselves with the letters of 
Paul. Read the graphic adventures of that stirring 
epic, the Acts of the Apostles. You will then realize 
that the urge of the Christian movement was no tame, 
mild, gentle statement about the virtues of charity 
and the fruits of the Spirit. 

I know that Jesus was mistaken in his eschatology, 
in his belief about the approaching end of the world; 
I know that the theology of Paul, with its emphasis 
upon the sacrifice of Jesus for the sins of the world, 
can not be accepted by the ethical conscience of the 
modern world; I know that there are accounts of 
miracles in the Gospel records that belong to myth 
and legend; I know and accept all that modern 
scholarship has to say with regard to all this; but I 
maintain that to conclude because of this that Chris- 
tianity’s impetus and power lay in the ethical content 
of the message of Jesus, is to absolutely miss the 
point. J maintain, moreover, that we are missing it 
to-day. 

Take for example the accounts of the birth of 
Jesus given in two of the gospels. Of course we can 
not believe that Jesus was born of a virgin and that 
the laws of nature were abrogated to bring the Babe 
of Bethlehem into the world. Of course we can not 
believe that aspecial star miraculously appeared in the 
East and that angels singing songs appeared to shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night. Of course it is 
a mythical growth and legendary accretion. But to 
stop here and by the gesture of scholarship in the name 
of science merely dismiss the whole thing, is really to 
fail to understand. 

The thing one must ask—and in the name of 
science, if you please—is what lay behind it. Why 
such stories at all? They grew out of the conviction 
that something august had occurred in the life of the 
world. Somehow that generation felt that Heaven 
had drawn near to earth; that “that which is not 
man and yet interested in man” had revealed itself; 
that there had been an outpouring of Divine interest 
in human affairs. “Man is not a forlorn waif upon 
our fragment of cosmic dust called earth, but a child 
of the Eternal Love which has called him into being.” 

Take my text. It is not an isolated expression. 
It is a terse sentence epitomizing the atmosphere of 
Christian beginnings. ‘‘We love him because he 
first loved us.” “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us. God is love.” The New 
Testament is steeped in this conviction. Christ 
likens the Love of God to a father waiting for the 
prodigal’s return; to a shepherd seeking for a lost 
sheep until he brings it home on his shoulders rejoicing. 
Paul, the greatest of the Apostles, exclaims, ‘““God hath 
commended his love to us.”” ‘‘What can separate us 
from the love of God?’”’ The writer of the Fourth 
Gospel thunders forth, ““God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten.” So the story goes. 

You see, what I am driving at is that Christianity 
is no mere ethic. This would not have been glad 


tidings—or news—it could not be! Christianity’s 
great proclamation was: ““There is an unseen order 
interestedinman. This theater of our earthly struggle 
is not all. Manis the child of heaven. ‘The earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing 
of the sons of God.’ That hour has come.” Thus 
with its proclamation of Heaven’s interest in earth, 
Christianity was launched into the world. Behind 
the ethic of Jesus was the assurance of the reality of 
the unseen. It was this which gave power and be- 
queathed to the aspirations of waiting hearts the 
wings of victory. 

To-day religion, in most of its liberal phases at 
least, contents itself with an ethical appeal. We have 
turned our faces away from the other-worldliness of 
earlier days, with its confession, “I’m a pilgrim and a 
stranger,’ and we bid men seek to make the planet 
on which we live a human habitation worthy of the 
name of Heaven. It is a noble appeal to lay hold of 
this world. Its ery is “One world at a time.” All 
this is wholesome and wise. It has purified us of that 
maudlin sentimentalism and morbid introspection so 
characteristic of so-called evangelism. It has freed 
us from the curse of a moribund theology. The pres- 
ent insistence that religion reorient itself and the 
human spirit to the changing environment evolving 
through the new science and modern industrialism, 
the vigor of its humanitarianism, is, I say, wholesome 
and wise. 

Moreover, there is in the religion of our time, as 
never before in the world’s life, a new note. There is 
an insistence that man has within himself ample 
power for the ordering of his own life. He can re- 
make the world according to his heart’s desire. This 
is to the good, and I, for one, glory init. This emer- 
gence of the human spirit, this new confidence in 
man’s own powers, is a wonderful thing. No thought- 
ful person can fail to rejoice in it. None can fail to 
raise a psalm of thanksgiving in that man’s feeling 
of helplessness in the presence of the universe is 
passing away. 

But again I say, let us not deceive ourselves, it 
is not Christianity and no argument in the world can 
make it so, for it ignores the most important thing 
in the dynamic of Christianity’s inception, Heaven’s 
interest in earth; the concern of powers unseen in the 
outcome of human destiny—‘“‘God so loved the world! 
The unsearchable riches of God in Christ Jesus!’ 

For, say what we will, despite all our humani- 
tarianism, the nobility of our ethical appeal, the 
searching injunction to be brave and strong and heroic 
and to conquer the world by the self-energizing of | 
the human will, there is a note of pessimism at the 
heart of the ethical religion of our time. 

Right in the deeps of the consciousness of the 
modern world is the conviction that the “Reality of 
the Unseen Order” out of which hitherto has arisen 
all religion’s great inspirations, is a phantasy of self- 
deceived imaginations. 

No one can read a book like Bertrand Russell’s 
“Free Man’s Worship,” or Otto’s ““Things and Ideals,” 
or Julian Huxley’s ‘Religion without Revelation,” 
without being deeply impressed by the spiritual fervor, 
lofty idealism and absolute intellectual honesty of 
such types of mind. They represent much that is 
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best in the life and character of our time. But, 
despite all this, tell us how they may that man must 
strive for ideal ends, yet at the bottom there is the 
frank note of despair. There is no dodging the fact 
that they believe the universe is utterly indifferent 
to the fate of man, and that all thought to the con- 
trary is really folly and weakness. To paraphrase Mr. 
Russell: ‘““We’re going down to ultimate oblivion 
together, let us comfort one another while we may, 
and, enriching life as we journey along, meet the ul- 
timate extinction of humanity with a smile. 

Professor Otto, in words of poignant beauty, sums 
it all up when he says: 

“Accept the stern condition of being physically 
alone in all the reach of space and time, that we may 
then, with new zest, enter the warm valley of earthly 
existence—warm with human impulse, aspiration, and 
affection, warm with the unconquerable thing called 
life; turn from the recognition of our cosmic isolation 
to a new sense of human togetherness, and so discover 
in a growing human solidarity, in a progressively en- 
nobled humanity, in an increasing joy of living, the 
goal we have all along blindly sought, and build on 
earth the fair city we have looked for in a contempo- 
rary world beyond.” 

These are brave words and one can not fail to be 
grateful for the spirit they manifest and for the social 
idealism they reveal. They represent what to them 
and many others is religion, but I ask can such religion 
create a dynamic gospel? Will man arise in newness 
of faith through appeals to energize himself, when 
underneath the appeal is—to quote Professor Otto 
again—this note of pessimism: “To save human life 
from ultimate defeat may indeed be out of the ques- 
tion, for the cosmos appears indifferent to the drama 
enacted on our planet.” 


Can we by any stretch of imagination picture the » 


Nazarene commanding his disciples: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the glad tidings, saying, ‘Love 
one another and labor for justice and brotherhood; 
work for truth and right,’ but remember to always 
qualify your statements by saying, “There is nothing 
in the cosmos beyond yourselves which cares. The 
skies look down with calm and indifference on all your 
efforts, and since man is a creature of cosmic chance, 
you are certain of nothing save the reality of your 
struggling and striving.’ Go ye into all the world 
and preach this good news.”’ You reply—‘‘Absurd!”’ 
Yet I beg to remind you that this is virtually what 
much which poses as Liberal Christianity and Free 
Religion has been reduced to to-day, despite the fer- 
vor of its ethical appeal and its vital concern for the 
betterment and enrichment of life. 

I know how difficult it is to define what Chris- 
tianity really is. But I do say this, and with all the 
solemnity I can command, that if by Christianity we 
mean “‘the religion of Jesus,’ then a Christianity which 
is purely a series of ethical precepts and an urge to 
live al certain kind of life, is not the religion of Jesus 
atall. It is a Christianity, to quote St. Paul apropos 
of the paganism of his day, “having no hope and 
without God in the world.” Christianity without 
the “Reality of the Unseen’ and without the experi- 
ence of God, is a denatured thing. It is less than one 
half of one per cent of the thing it purports to be. 
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Are we, as Walter Lippmann in his ‘Preface to 
Morals’ seems to indicate, irrevocably at the parting 
of the ways? Are Huxley, Otto, Hayden, Bertrand 
Russell and many other noble souls who call them- 
selves by that much misunderstood and abused name 
“humanists,” in their contention that the transcen- 
dental world either does not exist or is utterly beyond 
us, right? Are we to conclude that all we have is 
humanity? Shall we say that Christ, Paul, St. 
Francis, Luther, Wesley, Martineau, Channing and 
the goodly company of saints, apostles, martyrs, and 
prophets who have testified to their sense of the 
Reality of the Unseen and who walked joyously by the 
Light that shone within, were victims of their hopes 
and fears and hence deceived? Is our only recourse 
a return to the stoicism of an earlier age and to be as 
cheerful, brave and considerate as we may during this 
brief journey called Life? Shall we at last, as some 
would seem to argue, learn to rejoice that God is dead 
and that the hope which blooms with immortality is 
adelusion andasnare? Are these the only and inevit- 
able conclusions open to minds loyal to the scientific 
method and desiring to retain their integrity? Is all 
this the only choice? I beg you ponder the matter 
well. For if you answer “Aye,” then you also answer 
that the religion of Jesus has no place in the modern 
world. ‘The issue is plain. : 

In conclusion, I am reminded of a conversation 
with a well known religious leader. We were dis- 
cussing the future of Liberalism and the possibility 
of a Gospel for the age. One sentence of his burns 
in my thoughts—‘‘There can be no gospel, for every 
gospel is illusion!’’ Nevertheless, and strange to say, 
he insisted that Liberalism in religion can not be cut 
off from the main stream of life flowing through the 
Christian centuries. He introduced me to a paradox 
I had not thought of before—‘Christianity without a 
gospel!’ How accurately this describes what I 
have tried to say. 

I deliberately refrain from stating my own posi- 
tion, for I wish to leave the issue clear, but this is what 
much that passes for Liberal Christianity actually 
attempts—to divorce Christianity from its gospel! 
So do I return to my text: ‘We love him because he 
first loved us.” Is it true, or is it false? Did it 
arise out of an experience that was a valid ‘‘upsurging 
of reality,”’ or was it a product of that wishful think- 
ing about which we hear so much to-day? Does it 
contain a philosophy of life that is possible for the 
modern world, or must we bid it farewell as a pleas- 
ing phantasy without any basis in fact? Be this as 
it may, we can not accept the Leadership of Jesus 
and deny it, for such denial gives the lie to the very 
heart of his message. To stress his ethics and at the 
same time ignore or repudiate the genesis of his in- 
spiration, is to be guilty of violence both to Christian 
history and experience. 

Either we must cease talking about the religion 
of Jesus, or else boldly affirm the Reality of that Un- 
seen Order out of which it arose. There is no middle 
course here. ‘‘Christianity without a gospel” is a 
paradox not only false to all that is associated with 
the name of Jesus, but repugnant to all clear thinking 
about the meaning of Christianity in the unfolding . 
of the centuries. 


So 
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Monarchy and Brotherhood’ 


A. D. Belden 


God save the King. 1 Sam. 10: 24. 
Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honor the king. 1 Peter 2:17. 


Hold not the faith of the Lord of Glory with respect 
of persons. James 2:1. 


HY an interesting coincidence two of the most 
powerful forces in this modern world called 
for special remembrance this week-end; 

ZA yesterday was the thirty-sixth anniversary 
of the wedding-day of their Majesties, King George 
and Queen Mary. It was also Co- operation Day, 
when fifty-two millions of co-operators rejoiced to- 
gether in all the countries under the sun. To-day we 
offer widespread and sincere thanksgiving for the re- 
covery of the most popular monarch in British history, 
but it is also the Conference Sunday of the National 
Brotherhood Movement. Our subject is therefore 
quite inevitable if we would do justice to both of these 
great influences of our time. The very mention of 
these two things together may perhaps startle and 
offend others, and yet it is the kind of problem that a 
church that is really in earnest must face. Are these 
two things irreconcilable and what are the conditions 
of their reconciliation? Let me state quite firmly at 
the outset that in my judgment if monarchy is to be 
successfully reconciled to the brotherhood that Chris- 
tianity demands, it has yet to change and develop, 
although a very good start has already been made. 
To prevent misunderstanding let us assert, however, 
that our rejoicing in the recovery and the new-found 
health of King George is perfectly sincere, and is 
without any trace of sycophanecy. There may be 
indeed a good deal of sycophancy in to-day’s rejoic- 
ing, for there will be a great many people at church 
to-day who have not been at church for years, for 
whom the prestige of a Christian act of worship will 
have been suddenly lifted by their rather snobbish 
views of society. One can not imagine their rejoic- 
ing being of very great moment to heaven. But this 
does not rule out the possibility of a great deal of re- 
joicing that is absolutely sincere. 

To proceed to our subject, let us glance briefly 
at the history of monarchy. It does not, of course, 
find its origin in the pages of Scripture, though what 
we find there is illuminating. It was because mon- 
archy was already so generally in existence among 
neighboring nations and was of such obvious military 
value that Israel began to clamor for a king. This 
demand, however, was viewed on the first occasion 
with anything but favor by the prophet Samuel, and 
was interpreted as a definite rejection of the Divine 
Kingship. This is an interesting view of monarchy 
which doubtless the British Israelite Movement has 
not yet taken into consideration. Doubtless it was 
the rise of war that brought monarchy into being. 


*Sermon preached on Thanksgiving Sunday, July 7, 1929, 
at Whitefield’s Central Mission, London. Published now in the 
United States because of the great interest attaching to the ad- 
dress of King George before the London Conference broadcast 
in the United States. 


Away back in the far history of the race it was the 
patriarch who led; age, experience, wisdom, held the 
reins of control and guided counsel over a long era of 
human living and striving. But more settled life 
running to cities, and the increase of wealth with its 
concentration in private hands, brought war, and 
under the exigencies of war wisdom and age were 
sacrificed to brute force and strength. So arose the 
king, ‘the Man who Can,” as Carlyle called him. 
So from the beginning war’s panoply was gathered 
about the throne. But in the Western Hemisphere, 
especially in the sturdy North, kingship was always 
held much more by the will of the people than in the 
warmer and lazier East. Tyranny there often was, 
but. it had to fight for its power, and eventually in 
the romantic story of our own people the struggle 
ended fatally for autocratic monarchy. 

Treating the story of our own land as the most 
important vein of human evolution in this matter, an 
importance amply vindicated in subsequent world- 
history, we note that the power of monarchy as a 
tyranny was definitely curbed by the nobles at Runny- 
mede, when King John succumbed to the Great 
Charter in 1215. Prominent in that Charter was one 
stipulation which was to reverberate throughout 
history, ‘““No taxation without representation.” It 
was upon the issue represented in that sentence that 
the next great chapter in the people’s march to power 
occurred, when the Puritan rebellion deposed the first 
Charles from his throne. It was in that period that 
these Free Churches of ours began to be founded, 
and ever since they have carried at their heart some- 
thing of its passion for the sovereignty of the people. 
Finally, in the rebellion of 1688 the people once more 
and in a final way demonstrated the subordination of 
the throne to their will. They took King James II 
off it and they put William of Orange on it. Since 
then the monarchy in Great Britain has become in- 
creasingly constitutional. The king has become once 
more the leader of his people acting in strict consulta- 
tion with them—as much bound, intrinsically and 
practically, by the law as any Tom, Dick or Harry of 
his realm. 

This is as it should be because it gives to monarchy 
its noblest dignity. The king is a great human sym- 
bol of that Britain which is so much more than terri- 
tory, which is composed of a society of living souls. 
He is the living soul of a great nation made visible, 
and that is a prouder position to occupy, an infinitely 
nobler role in life to fulfil, than to be boss by brute 
force, an individual playing for hisown hand. Wheth- 
er the term monarch is the right description for this 
“soul of the nation made visible” is another question. 
“Representative citizen,” or “hereditary president of 
the commonwealth,” would perhaps be a truer de- 
scription, but the old word remains largely because 
of the magic of its romantic associations—king, but 
king chosen and reigning as the living emblem of the 
people’s self-government. This is the only kind of 
monarchy consistent with the intense democratic 
passion of the Gospel of Christ, and it is a kind of 
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monarchy which under certain conditions can be 
reconciled with the ideal of human brotherhood. 
We must turn therefore to consider these conditions 
and to study the value of this monarchy for brother- 
hood, and what limitations remain to it that may yet 
be removed. 

Constitutional monarchy has the unique value in 
our day and generation of providing a living focus of 
example and of inspiration amid a process of govern- 
ment which is increasingly centralized. The vastly 
increased population of modern times is compelling 
the state to play an increasing part in the regulation 
of all aspects of the nation’s life, and it is fatally easy 
in such circumstances for government to become a 
mere unfeeling machine. There is a real peril m 
bureaucracy if the human touch is not carefully pre- 
served, and it is the advantage of this form of social 
organization that it becomes almost the chief function 
of the king to provide that human touch. We have 
had a noble illustration of the reality of this in the 
recent response of the nation to the King’s personal 
illness. From navvies to naval officers, from char- 
women to countesses, there has been throughout the 
nation one vast and deep concern for a very sick man, 
and the message of the King recently sent to his 
people on the occasion of his recovery is perhaps the 
most human document that ever emerged from a 
throne in human history. Let me quote especially 
certain sentences from it which are almost epoch- 
making: 

It was an encoutagement beyond description to 
feel that my constant and earnest desire has been 
granted—the desire to gain the confidence and affection 
of my people. My thoughts have carried me further 
than this. I can not dwell on the generous sympathy 
shown to me by my unknown friends in many other 


I long to believe it possible that experiences such 
as mine may soon appear no longer exceptional; when 
the national anxieties of all the peoples of the world 
shall be felt as a common source of human sympathy 
and a common claim on human friendship.” 


Of course this situation was the sheer product of 
the policy of the present reigning house, which has 
consistently tried to identify itself with all sorts and 
conditions of people in its realms. No one knows 
the empire more intimately than does King George 
from personal travel. He has sent his sons over the 
same ground, and not only have they journeyed over 
the empire but they have taken excursions into the 
world of industry and of science, of literature and 
of religion. We remember the King’s dramatic inter- 
vention in the terrible crisis over Ireland, and there 
has recently come to light a most thrilling instance of 
the human touch upon our imperial life in the story 
told by Katherine Mayo in “Mother India” of the 
Prince of Wales and the Untouchables. The Prince, 
arriving at the railway station of one of India’s big 
cities, found it heavily barricaded from several 
thousands of these degraded outeaste Indians. He 
promptly ordered the immediate demolition of the 
barricades and permitted the crowd, highly dangerous 
in the eyes of officials, to come surging round him, 
touching his clothes, crowding his every step as he 
slowly made his way through their midst to his car- 
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riage. That act of generous trust won for him the 
heart of the whole sixty millions of India’s Untouch- 
ables. Seldom has a man won such a constituency 
with so swift and sure a touch. That is the kind of 
thing that a monarchy like ours makes possible, and 
which is utterly invaluable in modern democracy. 
Unhappily there are limitations with which we must 
deal with perfect frankness. 

The old military tradition of kingship dies hard. 
The monarch and his family are still too much sur- 
rounded by military guards and military pomp. 
Can not we have more honor given to civic guards 
chosen from the civil population? Like Dean Inge 
many of us would wish to see uniforms for civil occu- 
pations. Might it not be a humane thing to end the 


misery of the Whitehall Horse Guards whose statu-_ 


esque heroism in summer weather is a triumph of en- 
durance? The situation is reflected most unhappily 
in the national anthem. It dates from the rebellion 
of 1745 and simply reeks with military sentiment. 
The second line of the first verse—‘‘Send him victori- 


ous’—makes it a curious hymn for a nation now- 


pledged so solemnly to the League of Nations to sing 
on national occasions. But what are we to say of a 
national anthem the second verse of which is so blatant 
and objectionable (“Confound their knavish tricks”) 
that it is very commonly omitted? What sort of 
reverence is it for our monarch which perpetuates 
a national anthem the whole of which can not very 
well be sung? It tempts one to feel that if one were 
King George one would say to his advisers, “A new 
national anthem by to-morrow morning please, or I 
will see what may be done with your heads!”’ 

False notions of aristocracy still gather round 
the court of the King. Extravagance of dress and 
entertainment; the pomp and circumstance of royalty, 
still obscure far more than they should do the deep 
inward sympathy, that we know nevertheless to be 
present, with the poor and unfortunate of the nation. 
The honors question in our modern life is little short 
of a scandal. We know that political parties have 
used it somewhat ruthlessly for the filling of their 
coffers, and it ought to appeal to us as an indignity 


done to the royal house to confer honors that have an ~* 


insufficient basis in honor. There is something ob- 
jectionable about the idea that because a man hap- 
pens to be a peculiarly successful money-maker he is 
thereby qualified to become one of our actual law- 
makers and to stand near the King. We should be 
doing greater honor to the Christian conception of 
monarchy if we based our peerages and dukedoms and 
knighthoods upon genuine service to the people of 
the realm, and not upon the accidents of economic 
fortune or the mere possession of surplus wealth. 

The whole relation of the apparent wealth of 
monarchy to the economic inequalities of our social 


life is animportant problem. Bernard Shaw has writ- 


ten recently on this matter in an amusing but effective 
vein: 


You must get rid of the notion that it costs some 
workers more than others to live. The same allowance 
of food that will keep a laborer in health will keep a king. 
Many laborers eat and drink much more than the King 
does and all of them wear out their clothes much faster. 
Our King is not rich as riches go nowadays. Mr. 


ay 
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Rockefeller probably regards His Majesty as a poor 
man, because Mr. Rockefeller not only has much more 
money but is under no obligation to spend it on keeping 
up a great establishment: that is spending it on other 
people. But if you could find out how much the King 
and Mr. Rockefeller spend on their own personal needs 
and satisfaction, you would find it came to no more 

» than is spent by any other two persons in reasonably 
comfortable circumstances. If you doubled the King’s 
allowance he would not eat twice as much, drink twice 
as much, sleep twice as much, build a new house as big 
as Buckingham Palace or marry another queen and set 
up two families instead of one. 


A further limitation is the tendency for monarchy 
to be indiscriminately representative of the nation, 
to patronize the race courses equally with orphanages 
and military and naval functions equally with religion. 
This is to obscure a most profound inequality of moral 
value in these things. The King must not abandon 
‘his task of national leadership, and therefore the last 
and perhaps most vital thing that we have to say on 
this matter is that there is room for a bolder attitude 
on the part of constitutional monarchy in the moral 
leadership of the nation. I believe the people are 
ready for such leadership, are indeed waiting for a 
King who shall have courage to rise up and say: 
I object to slums in the cities of my realm. 
I object to the widespread practise of impurity 
in the country over which I rule. 
I object to economic conditions that drive my 
subjects to courses of evil or despair. 
I demand a social order that is both just and 
beautiful. 


I want a leveling up to a generous standard of life 
for all who are called upon to dwell with me in the Em- 
pire of Britain. 

I want a land fit for heroes to live in. 

I want a country that I can be proud of in every 
home and in every life. 

I will tolerate no poor notions of what is possible 
for all my people. 

That is the true function of royalty in the modern 
state. It can not be better illustrated than in that 
most poignant story told by Lady Kinnaird of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to a small hospital con- 
taining some thirty-seven cases of utterly incurable 
war injury. After the Prince had carried out his in- 
spection and was about to leave the establishment, 
he suddenly realized that he had seen only thirty men, 
and he said to those responsible, ‘‘Are there not 
thirty-seven men in this hospital?” He was advised 
not to see the other seven because their injuries were 
so terrible, but with his customary courage he in- 
sisted upon seeing them, and again he was about to 
depart when suddenly he realized he had been allowed 
to see only six and he insisted again, against advice, 
upon seeing the seventh man. This man was an 
appalling object to behold, most terribly disfigured 
about the face and head, and as he stood by his bed- 
side the Prince’s face grew pale, and then he stooped 
and kissed that face of horror. Of course it was not 
only the Prince’s kiss, it:was the kiss of the whole 
nation. That is the true function of Christian mon- 
archy—it is the kiss of the nation through its chosen 
representatives, the kiss of kingly power and resource 
upon every brow of human need. 


The Tomlinson Suggestion for Unity’ 


H. M. Cary 


SIBOUT three weeks ago I had a letter from 
ai America enclosing a page torn from a review. 
The page contained a reswme of what I 
Se} think is the most bitter denunciation of de- 
nominationalism I have ever read. It was written 
by a deservedly famous preacher of New York City 
who has to his credit an outstanding achievement in 
church building and organization. He has never 
been famous for moderation, however, and in this 
instance he has thrown moderation to the winds and 
let himself go in a bitter, sarcastic, sweeping con- 
demnation. It was irritating. It seemed to me that 
his fundamental assumption was radically wrong, ut- 
terly untrue. In these days belligerent denomina- 
tionalism is dying, most of it is dead. He seemed to 
assume that we are all still in the frame of mind of the 
Congregational church of Stockbridge A. D. 1780. 
When a citizen of Stockbridge in those days refused to 
support the Congregational church, the established 
church, he was given a paper which read, “This is to 
certify that Mr. A. B. has renounced the Christian 
Religion and joined the Episcopal Church.” 

It was irritating to be scolded as if nothing had 
happened since then. Then, while the subject was 


*Sermon preached in the Union Church, Tokyo, Japan, 
_June 2, 1929. 


still fresh in my mind, I came to church here two weeks 
ago and listened to asermon by Bishop Baker. I need 
not praise it to you who were fortunate enough to 
be present. You will understand me when I say that 
it seemed to symbolize beautifully the opposite atti- 
tude to that taken by the New York clergyman. It 
was not a sermon on unity but it was a sermon on 
fundamental religion, which is much the same thing. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee—or of another— 
but to do justly, to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” After that service I was offered the 
privilege of speaking to you, and I decided to speak 
of that which I felt so strongly as I listened to that 
sermon, of the unity which exists. 

I think it was Dean Inge who said: “The world 
swings backward and forward between the ideals of 
Order and Liberty; not because any one thinks it 
possible or desirable to enjoy either of these boons 
without the other, but because, after a brief experience 
of government ostensibly based on one of them, no 
price seems too high to pay for being delivered from 
it.” So the pendulum swings, now violently, now 
slowly; and every institution not only carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction but prepares the 
way for its hated rival. Eucken found in this tend- 
ency of all movements to generate violent reactions 
the master key of history. Every idea and institution, 
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he says, passes into its opposite. Greek philosophy, 
beginning as natural science based on the hypothesis 
of monism, ended in a dualism of matter and spirit. 
Roman imperialism was created by an intense na- 
tional consciousness; it ended by destroying the na- 
tionality of rulers and subjects alike. The church 
began by renouncing the world and ended by subju- 
gating it. In the first century it cursed the Babylon 
which sits on seven hills; a few centuries later we find 
it firmly seated on the same eminence. 

We find ourselves to-day in the sweep of a great 
reaction. After three centuries of division, of ex- 
aggerated independence and individualism in the 

-realm of religion, we feel the surge of a tide setting 
strongly in the opposite direction. This tide has 
been rising steadily for years. 

T have an old envelope of clippings on the subject 
of unity proposals and movements dating back twenty 
years. Just a few examples may be of interest. At 
a great meeting of the British National Free Church 
Council in 1910 at Hull, enthusiasm for a United 
Free Church of England ran high. Great hopes were 
entertained and expressed of an organic union of all 
the free churches, “‘thus leaving in England only two 
Protestant bodies, the Established Church and the 
United Free Church.”’ Dr. J. H. Jowett presided at 
that great meeting and spoke eloquently to the mo- 
tion. Gypsy Smith is said to have “‘melted all hearts 
into a common fervor.” The press hailed the union 
as practically assured. About the same time a great 
unity meeting was held in Pittsburgh, where repre- 
sentatives of practically every church brotherhood in 
the United States and Canada listened to stirring 
appeals and passed strong resolutions. In October, 
1909, Bishop Hall of Vermont, at the Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Conference, proposed the union of Episcopal 
and Congregational Churches. According to his pro- 
posal the basis of union was to be the Apostles’ Creed. 
He was strongly seconded by many Episcopal clergy- 
men, and the press played it up asasensation. Inthe 
winter of 1909 and 1910 at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, large and enthusiastic audiences listened 
night after night for several weeks to a discussion 
of the difficulties and possible solutions of difficulties 
in the way of unity. In 1909 a great step forward was 
taken in the organization of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, at an epochal 
meeting in Philadelphia. One could easily fill in all 
the years between with reports of similar meetings 
and movements, not forgetting the Inter-Church 
World Movement. A few large amalgamations have 
been achieved, the United Church of Canada being 
the outstanding example. The new union of Presby- 
byterian Churches in Scotiand is another. The union 
of the Christian Connection and the Congregational 
bodies in America which is about consummated is still 
another. There have been besides noteworthy con- 
ferences on an international scale during the same 
period, the most recent of these being the Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order and the Missionary 
Conference at Jerusalem. Meanwhile, too, local 
unions and federations have increased rapidly. More 
than twenty years ago I was pastor of the first fed- 
erated church in America, a church whose membership 
represented thirteen denominations. Now there are 
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hundreds of such churches. The result has not been 


the union of Christendom, but it would be silly to say 


that there has been no result. 

There can be no doubt that the tide is setting in 
the direction of unity. 

What should we or can we do about it? 

The members of this church are very happily 
circumstanced in that, so far as we are personally 
concerned, we have all the unity heart could desire. 
We meet on common ground, pray as one, go forth to 
our varied tasks feeling at one. For us as members 
of this church unity has come. Outside this rela- 
tionship there is work to do, progress to be made, and 
it is in connection with this other work that it is fair 
to ask what we can or should do. 

Our first task, I think, is one of understanding. 
What is unity and what is it not? 

Unity is not, and will not come as, the fruit of 
concessions and compromises whether of polity or 
doctrine resulting in a common’ formulary or a com- 
mon government. Unity is a sporit and will come as 
the fruit of loyalty to a great and common purpose 
and of love to One whom we all confess as Master and 
Lord. 

This love for one Master and Lord and this de- 
votion to a great and common purpose are realities 
indubitable. They are the breath of life to every 
Christian organization of whatever name. It is the 
most obvious fact of religious experience. Our first 
step must be, therefore, recognition not only of the 
Christian people of other churches, but of the Chris- 
tian churches of other people. This once accom- 
plished, the unity of Protestant Christendom can 
begin at once. 

The unity I envision is that of a world-wide 
brotherhood animated by one spirit, serving one 
Master, working toward one goal, demonstrating the 
religion of Jesus as a way of life. In‘its beginnings 
it would not greatly differ from what we now have. 
The agencies and institutions we have now would 
not halt for a day. 

It is not always remembered by those who dis- 
cuss unity that it concerns not only the greatest enter- 
prise in human history but the greatest enterprise 
in the world to-day. It operates in every quarter of 
the globe, owns property, handles funds and ad- 
ministers institutions under the laws of every known 
government; deals with people of every race under 
heaven, touching body, mind and spirit in every known 
form of service; speaks every language and deals with 
the fruits of every system of education and of none, 
as well as with the results of every racial, national 
and cultural inheritance; and works through the 
largest body of trained workers engaged on any 
single enterprise. To visualize the lines of this far- 
flung and infinitely varied enterprise as centered in 
one great office building—a visible monument to 
Christian unity—is a vain dream, whether it be timed 
for the next ten years or set forward half a century. 

What will happen, I think, is this. Here and 
there in the light of the proposal I am about to make, 
as federations or organic unions present themselves 
as desirable and practicable, these will be worked out 
—as they are being worked out in a measure now— 
but more freely and more frequently, for the ancient 
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barrier would be down, the one historic obstacle re- 
moved, namely, the spirit of sectarianism. 

With this much preface, I can offer what seems 
to me a workable, possible starting point for the uni- 
fication of Protestant Christendom. I am not sure 
the idea is mine, nor does it matter. It is only by 
memory of a sentence in a letter at which I glanced 
and laid aside for more careful reading, and lost. 
I mention it merely in order that, if the idea should 
ever prove serviceable or if it should seem helpful to 
you, you may bestow the credit where it belongs, on 
Dr. Vincent Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass. 

This is the proposal. It is as simple as Colum- 
bus’s solution of the problem of standing an egg upon 
end. 

I do not remember and can not quote the sentence 
which contained the iaea, but as I remember the sub- 
stance of it it was this. To begin working toward 
unity out of the vast perplexity bequeathed us by our 
forefathers, we shall not attempt to formulate a com- 
mon creed or attempt to settle differences as to order 
and polity, but recognize the Christian Churches of 
other people as God has most assuredly done, for 
there is not a church however humble which has not 
its roll of saints, of men and women who have found 
God through Jesus Christ within its fold and served 
Him well and faithfully. If God can recognize the 
common denominator in all in spite of theological 
and other differences, why can not we? Without 
attempting, therefore, to formulate a common creed 
—than. which nothing could be more useless if we 
should ever make one—it is proposed that we recog- 
nize and externalize our recognition of that much 
unity which exists by the simple but momentous ex- 
pedient of adopting a common name! Each church 
would then be free to put that name in the place of 
honor above its denominational and individual name, 
or discard the latter. It is a simple gesture, but it 
would give world wide expression to that unity which 
is already a blessed reality in the hearts of most Chris- 
tian men and women. 

Once done, when above the door of every Chris- 
tian church is a common name, symbol of the great 
fundamental reality of a common purpose and a com- 
mon spirit, the tendency toward closer co-operation 
would have public, permanent, universal sanction. 
Meanwhile too that training for unity would begin— 


that training in mutual understanding and appre- 


ciation which three centuries of division have ren- 
dered so difficult. Details of agreement would follow 
on understanding and understanding on closer asso- 
ciation. In all this process we can trust Him whom 
we all love, and to whom our differences are less than 
nothing, to guide us through the adjustments and 
difficulties incident to the solution of the ancient 
bewilderment which we have inherited. 

The divisions we have inherited hamper the 
work we would do for God and His Christ. There is 
It may be that the old de- 
nominational names implied a sense of monopoly on 
God and salvation—but that was a long time ago. 
Few believe that now, if we ever believed it. Outside 
the church, however, there is still confusion in under- 
standing the variety of names. It would help the 


world to understand and us to advance the cause of 
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Christ if we were publicly to confess the wnity which 
exists by adopting a common name, and thus make a 
living truth visible. 

If the plan here suggested does not seem feasible, 
turn your own minds upon the problem and perhaps 
you may find the answer we are all seeking. We 
want something which will express the wnity which 
now exists, something which will serve as a point of 
departure for the development of greater unity. A 
Chicago lawyer made the original proposal which grew 
into the Pact to Outlaw War. We afe waiting for a 
similar solvent of a similarly ancient difficulty. The 
creative thought impulse may come to any one. 

Meanwhile let us go into training for that unity 
toward which the rising tide of reaction against sec- 
tarlanism is urging us. Let us not assume, if we have 
been in the habit of assuming, the hostility of others 
toward us. I say ‘“‘assume” because for the most 
part it does not exist. 


“He drew a circle and shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle and took him in.” 


It is sound doctrine. Let us be concerned only with 
the Christlikeness of our own attitude and we shall 
find numberless others quite as willing and as liberal 
as we are. Credit others with at least as much faith 
and sincerity as you have. Thus shall you deal just- 
ly and love kindness. And if we would also walk 
humbly with our God let us also credit others with 
equal intelligence. Then, having gone so far, let us go ’ 
a step farther and learn to appreciate the fineness of 
spirit, the steadiness of will, the greatness of soul, of 
men and women working under a variety of names, but 
working for one purpose, sustained by one hope, ani- 
mated by one love and loyalty. Most people are not 
only good but fine. Letting your faculty of appre- 
ciation develop until you are quick to see the beauty 
and strength that is all about you in the lives of men 
and women is one of the open roads to happiness which 
more of us ought to travel. God loved and rejoiced 
in the Methodist Wesley riding his endless circuit in 
England; in the Dutch Reformed Riis who drove his 
pen and pulled wires against the tenement evil in 
New York; in the Catholic Borromeo ministering 
faithfully in plague stricken Milan; in the Unitarian 
Florence Nightingale walking with her lamp through 
the wards at Scutari. God loved and used them all, 
caring nothing for their differences of name or creed, 
and we can in reason do no less. 

We are in the sweep of a great reaction toward 
unity. It is coming steadily. In large measure it is 
already here. What hesitation we find left has to do 
mostly with puzzling questions of adjustment, not with 
unity itself, which is a spirit. Some hesitate because 
they envision unity as a huge ecclesiastical machine, 
and have something of the feeling a man might have 
who was asked to give up his home and live in a huge 
ecclesiastical barracks. The only great ecclesiastical 
machine we know has a history which does not make 
this prospect alluring. But this is not unity. Unity 
is a spirit—not a machine. In all the circumstances 
what we need is not bitter denunciation but con- 
structive thinking: light, not heat. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


III. 


Christianity on Trial 


B. F. McIntire 


The Rev. B. F. McIntire was born in Springfield, 
Vt., graduated from the theological school at Canton, 
N. Y., was ordained in 1913, and has since served 
churches at Winthrop, N. Y., Dexter, Me., Chelsea, 
Mass., and in 1929 went to Woodsville, N. F., to begin 
his present pastorate. 


7) HE single note we are hearing struck to-day 
fy Ay} in our conventions, in our religious papers, 
\ from our pulpits, in fact, on every hand, is 
wea that something is taking place in the Christian 
Gharch: and that greater things are about to happen 
in the not distant future. Many an individual is 
asking: ‘Has the church justified itself before the 
world? Is Christianity adequate for present-day 
needs? Does the church really make any difference 
to-day?” Of course there are the complainers who 
find fault with the church, as they do with everything 
else, but have no constructive program to offer 
themselves. But when people who have devoted 
long lives to the cause of justice and brotherhood ask 
such questions, we may know that they are pertinent. 
We have to face the fact that progress in the 
Christian era has been all too slow, and that the in- 
fluence of Christianity to-day is all too weak. But it 
seems to me that the real question is not, “‘Has Chris- 
tianity justified itself before: the world?” but ‘Has 
the kind we have been living justified itself?” The true 
Christian spirit has never failed to bring admiration, 
love, prosperity. But is it Christianity that is lead- 
ing the world? Or is it something which has been 
labeled Christianity—a substitute for the real article? 
I am thinking that if Christianity is a religion in which 
the spirit and teachings of the Christ are to be fol- 
lowed, it is not Christianity which usually carries 
the label! For we do not love God with all the heart, 
mind and soul; and we do not love our neighbor as 
ourself. The truth is that while civilization has ad- 
vanced a great deal in the last nineteen centuries, 
the Christian Church has not advanced in proportion; 
it does not lead the world; it does not even have the 
spirit of prophecy and authority always vital in real 
leadership. In some ways the church is fifteen cen- 
turies behind the progress made in other spheres. 
There have been many revolutions of thought in 
the recent centuries: we have noted changing policies, 
shifting tides of philosophy, new conceptions of 
science. But all through this evolving age multitudes 
have thought that though all else may change, re- 
ligion will not change, need not change. And so we 
have clung to old ideas and principles, fearing to bring 
the church down to modern, practical life, down to 
the struggling masses, down to efficiency; all because 
it would mean the breaking of established custom, 
the giving up of rites that are hundreds of years old, 
doing things in a different way than they have ever 
been done before. And all the while, the church has 
been slowly losing its power, its influence, its character. 
People have drifted away from the church, especially 
the young people, just because Christianity has lost 
its radiance. 


But to-day the Christian Church is passing 
through a Reformation as great as that which was 
led by Martin Luther. Witness all Protestantism 
up in arms over fundamentalism. Under our very 
eyes one of the largest of the denominations has been 
almost split in twain. Multitudes are almost hold- 
ing their breath, and many are holding tight their 
pocket-books, too, waiting to see what is going to be 
evolved in the church. Many a local church is dy- 
ing; several hundred Universalist churches have died 
during the last few decades, and more will die. What 
is coming? Out of the Reformation we see going on 
there is to come the authoritative Church of Christ. 
Either this, or civilization is doomed. True Chris- 
tianity is coming to the front. ..Real Christianity is 
not dying. No church that is answering the needs of 
man to-day is dying, or is in any danger of death. 
But if an organization has reached the point where it 
is no longer an expression of the helping, loving Christ, 
why shouldn’t it die? 

Are we recognizing the change that is taking 
place and the new conditions that face us to-day? 
Upon the answer depends our future. What is the 
Christianity the world needs and will accept? What 
isit to bea Christian? What is it to be a Universalist? 

The world that Christianity first served was a 
very simple world. Our world to-day is a very com- 
plex one. How foolish to say that the same policies 
of generations ago can meet the conditions of present- 
day life. The strictness of the religion of the apostles 
was doubtless sufficient for the simple integrity of the 
early believers; but such a strictness and code of 
thinking is obsolete to-day. If we had realized this a 
few years ago, we should have more young people in 
our churches to-day! Who is so blind to the com- 
plexity and intensity of life to-day as to think that 
the expressional life of the days of Jesus and Paul can 
possibly meet the requirements of 1980? 

And yet the spirit of Jesus is as fundamental to- 
day as it was nineteen centuries ago. This is what 
the world is seeking; when it finds it, it will be satis- 
fied. For the spirit of Jesus is the antithesis of the 
spirit that rules the world to-day; it is Love, as against 
the selfishness that is the cause of most of our troubles 
to-day. 

A too common idea among church people has 
been that Christianity was handed to the world com- 
plete, as a nicely tied prize package, which must be 
kept inviolate in our beautiful churches for people to 
come and see on Sunday and wonder at! But people 
are not coming and wondering at our prize-package. 
They will never stop long to wonder at a Christianity, 
or what has been labeled Christianity, that is not 
vital to their present needs. The expression of Chris- 
tianity must grow, as man grows, in order to be help- 
ful and appreciated by man. The church which 
teaches man that he is a child of God, that God is 
ever seeking to help him attain his high destiny, and 
which offers a living Christ still at work in the hearts 
of men inspiring them to Christ-like deeds, has a 
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Christianity which will not be refused to-day. We 
have delighted to talk and sing about a crucified 
Christ, and the world hasn’t been saved; it never 
will be saved by a dead Christ; it must be saved by the 
living personality of the living Christ as it takes our 
lives and works among men. Unless there can be 
an expression of Christianity in our churches which 
expresses this living, working, saving Christ, it is idle 
te keep our churches open. 

Are we on the right track? Are our objectives 
right? We need to ask these questions. Every year 
we pick up our Year Book and count so many less 
active churches. And yet there is a frantic effort on 
the part of many to show the great progress we are 
making. I realize the value to the local church of 
successful financial campaigns for work outside the 
local parish; many a church has found its salvation in 
putting across such a campaign. But I wonder if we 
haven’t overlooked the need of a great campaign that 
will enlist the man and woman power of our churches 
in a great spiritual effort to get the Christ-spirit into 
our own lives. And I wonder if we should really 
get it there if everything that needs to be done 
wouldn’t follow easily. 

One of our well-known and consecrated ministers 
wrote as follows in the Christian Leader a while ago. 


- Had his words been penned by a young minister 


just trying his wings, we might pass them by with a 
grin; but they come from a minister with a long and 
successful experience. He says: 

“Our church has a good engine, and there has 
always been denominational wind enough to keep the 
tires well inflated. But the craft has been steered 
into a deep rut, and the road to glory is a bit mucky. 
The driver keeps the wheels turning in the rut, but 
the car moves not, while the rut gets deeper. The 
‘big’ men sitting on the front seat loudly tell one 
another that no mundane vehicle ever traveled half 
so fast or well, while the ‘little’ fellows bestow them- 
selves where they can, some being required to hang 
on the running board, and most of them take up the 
words they hear about the speed of the bus; there 
are, however, a few who look at one another and wink. 
Perhaps somebody by and by will have to get out 
and push!’ 

Let us not laugh these words away. The church 
needs a push, and it must be a spiritual push! It is 
the spirit behind us that really counts. We can aim 
at the largest things, but if we aim with the material- 
istic spirit we shall fail. He who would save his life 
must lose it, taught the Master. Modern Christian- 
ity must mean absolute consecration to Jesus Christ, 
not the Christ of theology, but the living, vitalizing 
spirit of Divine Love which can revolutionize the 
world. The Christian to-day is he who tries to do 
the will of the Father. It isn’t church, or creed, or 
Bible that makes one a Christian, but the spirit of 
Christ in our hearts, bringing forth the beautiful 
fruits of that spirit. 

For this and every age “Jesus” is the only creed 
necessary. If I am consecrated to him, I will go to 
church, and it will be a consecrated going. I will 
wish to use certain rites and ceremonies as aids to the 
spiritual life; consecrated rites they will be. The 
test in these things will be: Do I know what I am 


doing? Do I honestly love Jesus above the sordid 
things of the world? Do I love him as the Master 
of my life? Do I really love the things he loved, and 
am I| ready to work and to sacrifice for the great ideals 
for which he gave all? Or do I just think I do? 

No; Christianity is not joining a church, al- 
though I do not see how any one with the real spirit 
of Christ can refrain from uniting with the church 
which is trying to carry forward his work in the 


world. It is not giving generously to the church or 
to charity. It isn’t accepting some special form of 
belief. It doesn’t matter if we call ourselves Bap- 


tists, Methodists, Congregationalists or Universalists, 
or whether we recite the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene, 
the Westminster Profession or the Winchester; if our 
creed has made us better men and women, then it is 
worth while. And if any denomination has held up 
before us the standards of the Man of Galilee so that 
we have seen the beauty and power of them, that 
denomination is worthy of our love, no matter by what 
name it is called. 

The end of what has been labeled Christianity 
isathand. ButChristis coming into hisown! I hope 
to see the day when the masses will look upon the 
church as the champion of the helpful religion of the 
Christ. We are even now seeing the eclipse of the 
old ideals of outward conformity and historic prece- 
dence, which have kept the church from keeping 
pace with civilization. But man’s search for God has 
not. ceased and will continue; and we are even now 
rediscovering Him in the helpful spirit of Jesus. 

Have we the courage to listen to the challenge 
of the Master to-day? Have we the courage to be 
different- from our fathers and grandparents and 
build a church that will honestly meet the highest 
needs of this world? Here is our opportunity. As we 
meet it, so will be the success or failure of our churches. 
Let us make the religion of the historic Jesus, in its 
freshness and beauty and uplifting power, the in- 
spiring center of our lives; and then, through the 
church, let us put the Christian motive to work, 
leading all men to the Divine Kingdom. 

Yes, Christianity is on trial to-day before the bar 
of human judgment. Let us rejoice that this is so. 
For there is coming the condemnation of all the 
fraud and bigotry and superstition that have at- 
tached themselves to the Christian religion, and the 
vindication of the life-giving principles of the lowly 
Nazarene, which are to bless the individual and save 
civilization. 

* * * 
REVELATION 
Winifred Dawes 

O God, I thank Thee. 

Not so much for Thy great gifts of nature, 

For pearly streams, bird’s song, the wind’s caress; 

Sunset’s proud splendor, night’s soft sway; 

For homely cheer, and friendship’s clasp of hands 

For childhood’s roundness, and youth’s graceful speed, 

But for those last two gifts, adversity 

And pain, Thou, in Thy wisdom, gave to me; 

Which gave my eyes the keenness to behold, 

And taught my soul the sympathy to feel 

Thy perfect Presence breathing through them all, 

So that the power of knowing came, at last, 

That I, with these, am one with Thee. 
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The Free Churches Get Together 


“INITARIANS, Congregationalists and Uni- 

Bl versalists met at Lowell, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 28, in a combined meeting of three 
M4 local associations. The North Middlesex 
Unitarian Conference, the Andover Association of 
Congregational Churches, and the Merrimack Valley 
Universalist Conference were the bodies which par- 
ticipated, and the meetings were held in the First 
Universalist Church, of which the Rev. Lorenzo 
Dow Case, D. D., is pastor. 

Denominational viewpoints were stated with 
signal ability by the Rev. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Unitarian, the Rev. Douglas Horton of Boston, 
Congregationalist, and the Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D., Universalist. These addresses will 
appear next week. 

In lighter vein at the supper table there were 
addresses by Mr. Barber, Mr. Joy and Dr. Coons, 
with Mr. Lyding acting as toastmaster. 

The address at night was delivered by the Rey. 
James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., of Springfield. One 
hundred and seventy persons gathered for the after- 
noon meeting, and upwards of 300 at night. 

Just a year ago the Unitarians and Universalists 
of this section held a joint meeting at Lowell, which 
was addressed by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, and others, at which resolutions were 
passed favoring immediate merger of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches. As a result of the criticism 
made at that time that this proposed union was of a 
narrow, exclusive type, a larger gathering was called 
this year. The delegates at the afternoon session 
passed a motion asking the three bodies represented 
to arrange for a similar gathering next year. 

Mr. Jenkinson of Methuen called attention to the 
fact that Baptist and Methodist clergymen were 
present, and a motion was also passed instructing the 
committee to explore possibilities of making the 
gathering next year larger and more inclusive. 

As described below, a resolution was passed 
unanimously and enthusiastically, favoring the im- 
mediate union of Congregational, Unitarian and 
Universalist churches. 

The Rev. A. W. Altenbern, vice-president of the 
Merrimack Valley Universalist Conference, presided 
during the afternoon meeting, and the Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins of Lawrence conducted the devotional ser- 
vice. Dr. Case, president of the Merrimack Valley 
Conference, took the chair at the close of the after- 
noon addresses and presided during the brief business 
session. 

At the supper and at the speaking following the 
supper, the Rev. Otto Lyding, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Nashua, N. H., presided. Grace 
was spoken by the Rev. John H. Wilson of the Uni- 
tarian church of Littleton, Mass. 

After supper Mr. Lyding presented three speakers. 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, came first with the subject, “Why Should 
Congregationalists and Unitarians Be Allowed to 
Live?” The Rev. Arthur Barber, pastor of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, came second with 


» should heed the demand of this world spirit. 


the subject, ““Why Should Unitarians and Universal- 
ists Be Allowed to Live?” The third speaker was the 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, with the subject, 
“Why Should Congregationalists and Universalists 
Be Allowed to Live?” 

In presenting these speakers, Chairman Lyding 


“expressed the thought that our communities owe a 


great deal to the children and the young in the way of 
religious education. Where one small denomina- 
tional church can not afford through its school proper 
education of this kind, several denominations com- 
bining could give to the young the sort of religious 
training which befits the general ideas and demands 
of our time. 

Dr. Coons in beginning addressed his hearers as 
Fellow Sectarian Slaughterers. He would have the 
Congregationalists and Unitarians continue to exist 
for the following several reasons. ‘First, what we are 
experiencing right here in this meeting of good will 
and Christian fellowship is part of a movement which 
is being felt everywhere. There is a stirring going 
on which is like a ground swell. It is something bigger 
than any of us, bigger than our denominations. We 
It may 
be wise to tender.a word of caution. In all such 
great enterprises it is the clear judgment of experience 
that we should “make haste slowly.” The coming 
of world peace illustrates the true course, so does our 
experience with national prohibition. We believe 
in a closer and a larger union of our denominations. 
We desire it, but our progress to the end desired should 
be made so carefully and constructively that we shall 
not later have to reconstruct the way over which we 
have moved. Secondly, we can walk and even work 
together without being fully agreed. The true lib- 
eral is one who is broad enough to recognize the worth 
of another though he assents not to all of the other 
ideas. We are enriched by conceptions, programs, 
practises, which differ from our own. We should re- 
ceive all, holding fast and using that which is good. 
Thirdly, there are common foes before us all of suf- 
ficient strength to demand all of the ammunition and 
big guns we possess without wasting them upon one 
another. 

Mr. Barber made his address flash with a string 
of appropriate stories. He, however, made it very 
clear that he would have Unitarians and Universalists 
continue, for he didn’t have ammunition enough to 
destroy them. He found in both denominations back 
through their history so many men and women of 
noble character that he would keep the folks who 
produced them. Then, lastly, “As God made them 
all,” Mr. Barber stated, “I have no business to de- 
stroy them.” 

The Rev. C. R. Joy asked, in beginning, of the 
presiding officer that as a judge over Congregational- 
ists and Universalists, he be properly protected in 
passing sentence, for he intended to pass sentence of 
death on both denominations. Later he included the 
Unitarians as well in his judgment. “We talk so 
much and do so little. We are ready to sacrifice and 
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are then so cautious. We live by the waters of Damas- 
cus and wonder whether there is any virtue in the 
muddy waters of Jordan. I would welcome the time 
when all three groups would merge organically. If 
we can love one another, we can worship and work 
together.” 

On motion of the Rev. Roderick McLeod of the 
Lawrence Street Congregational Church, Lowell, 
seconded by Mr. Raymond Hutchins Bennett of the 
First Universalist Church, Lowell, it was unanimously 

_voted that it is the desire of those present that the 
three denominations, Congregational, Unitarian, Uni- 
‘versalist, organically unite. 

At 8.15 at a mass meeting in the auditorium of 
the First Universalist Church, the speaker was the 
Rey. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., minister of the 
South Congregational Church of Springfield, Mass. 
His subject was “The Elements of Christianity Com- 
mon to All Christian Churches.” 

The supreme quest of the young people to-day 
is to find the final content of Christianity. These 
young people have grown up since the denominations 
and they wonder what it all means. What does 
Christianity really stand for? What is the core 


of Christianity? What does modern Protestantism 
teach? 

Dr. Gilkey found three ideas at the heart of 
Christianity. 


First, every human being is of infinite value. 
This came from Jesus himself. His was an age when 


Just beyond Hodgenville, Kentucky, is a little one-roomed 
log cabin. In one sense there is nothing unique about it. Pio- 
neers everywhere have built such cabins. I have met folks that 
have lived in one; in fact I have been a guest of a family that 
still keeps and uses the old log house, although they have built 
a box house as an addition. But this log cabin of which we speak 
is enshrined in a stone memorial. Folks come from everywhere 
to visit it. -For in it on Feb. 12, 1809, a little child was born. 

Had a soothsayer been there at the time with a magic crystal 
he would have had an interesting story to tell. He would have 
|| seen that little baby traveling a road that led from that log 
| eabin to the White House in Washington. To a large degree it 
|| would be a lonely road. Even such as were his partisans in the 
'_ sense that they agreed with him and even voted for him would 


| not relish him over much. They would prefer another in his 
place. He would come to New York, as noisy then as now in its 
| welcome of distinguished guests, and be received with a stony 
silence, though he were the President-elect. A newspaper editor 
| would call him a boor, a clown, a cheap backwoods politician. 
| A lover of peace, he would be forced to lead the nation through 

a bitter war. Speaking at the dedication of a national cemetery 
: on one of the battlefields of that war, he would seem to be out- 
shone by the orator of the day. Yet his simple speech would 
live in the memories of men long after the oration was forgotten. 
He would sign his name to the proclamation that would give 
the black man his right to own at least his own body and wipe 
out slavery in the nation. He would be shot down at last by a 
madman thinking that he was striking a blow for freedom. 
Then the road from the log cabin would lead beyond the White 
House into the place of spiritual power in the hearts of men. 
‘The very ones who called him a boor and a clown would now 
"hail him as the man of the hour. Which leads me to wonder 
gS ee though of course not in 
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life was scorned. His world was hideous and cruel. 
Infanticide was common. Jesus said take heed that 
we destroy not one of these little ones. There is the 
measure of the value of a human being to God. Jesus 
was one of the world’s incomparable thinkers, and this 
was one of Jesus’ large ideas. The difficulty is still to 
convince the world of its truth. 

Second, you and I owe to every one else our love 
and helpfulness. This conception grew out of the 
former. Jesus reached over the set bounds of race 
and creed to help and bless. In each community 
there are groups of those who belong to Jesus’ com- 
pany of helpers. 

The third idea fits into the other two: each one of 
us is surrounded in life and death by a love and care 
which we ascribe as from God. It matters not what 
we believe, the care remains. What a great thing 
it was that the Universalist Church treasured that 
thought for a century and brought it to the present 
day! We need no mediation. We need only open 
the door and God comes in. 

What are we to say to these inquiring young, 
then? Let us have them see that even science dis- 
closes order. This is an orderly universe. Let us 
remind them that tendencies to love and helpfulness 
are just as real as any fact of nature, as an earthquake 
or a voleano. And what shall we say of our own 
spiritual experiences? Are they not as real and 
as trustworthy as any material experience with 
nature? 


Just a Log Cabin 


George C. Boorn 


the way he intended. For I sometimes ask what would our 
soothsayer have seen had that path from the log cabin gone-on 


into the bitterness of the reconstruction period. Perhaps, if I 


may be allowed to use such language, this was one of the times 
when the providence of God overruled for good the evil that man° 
sought to do. But there was no soothsayer present. Nothing 
was dreamed of all this story. AII that happened was that one 
man might have said to another: “Tom Lincoln’s got a boy. He 
named him Abraham.”’ 

The keeper of the memorial at Hodgenville tells us as we 
stand in front of it that this is the actual cabin in which Lincoln 
was born. He also says that it stands right where it did. It 
was taken down once and carried to Chicago for the World’s 
Fair. But a post was set up in the exact middle of the lot so 
that the cabin might be returned to the proper spot. The post 
is still there, by the way. But otherwise the cabin is just as it 
was that February night in 1809 when Lincoln was born. 

As I stood there by that little cabin I took off my hat; I 
did it instinctively. I took it off in honor of Lincoln, the ideals 
he stood for, the spirit he represented; I took it off in honor of all 
the folks who, in low places or in high, served those ideals with 
him. 

But there was yet a deeper reason why I felt that I was 
standing on holy ground. My mind went to another birth. 
It may have been in a manger in Bethlehem. That’s what the 
story says. Perhaps history would tell us that it was in a humble 
home in Nazareth. Really it does not matter. The child who 
was to become the mightiest figure of centuries was born in a 
lowly place even as was Lincoln, who might be called the Christ 
of America. Can wenot say that in the birth of Lincoln, who lived 
so true in many ways to the spirit of the babe of Bethlehem (or 
Nazareth, take your choice), the Christ was bornagain, as he is 
born I believe with every child? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A BLAZING PROTEST AGAINST OUR NEGLECT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been studying the Sunday school lesson for Feb. 2, 
and come upon the statement that “the poor may become so 
absorbed in the struggle for the neceessities of life that they be- 
come incapacitated for friendship and their disposition becomes 
the same as the rich; the rich satisfied that they have, the poor 
because they have not.’’ Then follows this paragraph: , 


No doubt many of Jesus’ hearers protested—as men 
do to-day—that while they did not value money above 
all else they were compelled to give their attention to 
money making if they would live. ‘To these who were 
worrying over lack of food and clothing Jesus replied 
that their heavenly Father knew well their need of 
these things and that those who mean to do right, who 
resolutely seek first the Kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness, may trust Him to give them a chance to earn 
what they need. When men set their hearts on the 
righteousness, the fair play and good will of God’s king- 
dom, a civilization would result in which all these things 
would be added as a natural consequence.”’ (Bosworth.) 


Are we to understand from these statements that all we 
have to do is to seek righteousness, spend all our time doing that 
—that is what is actually said—and the result will be clothes, 
food, house rent, in fact all of life’s necessities? Some of us are 
too near the desperate struggle going on in some mill districts 
here in North Carolina to believe for the fraction of a moment 
that the total of life’s struggle is for personal righteousness. 
Were that the case, the thousand people in dire straits who are 
being fed through the agency of the Friends Relief had better 
just get good and righteous and their troubles would instantly 
disappear. 
too should devote their hours to righteousness and cease hunting 
for work. 

Maybe in some far off Utopian time, the hard, unjust and 
discriminating conditions of the present will have passed away. 
In the unnumbered decades till that day, we shall all have to 
keep hustling. There are certain fundamental teachings of 
Jesus which are universal, but he was no economist. Life in that 
time and the present, from the standpoint of industrialism and 
economics, are as far apart as the poles. 

Our next wedding anniversary will give us forty years of 
married life. As minister and wife, I have never seen a year in 
all that time which has not been a hard scrabble. Always a 


small salary, sometimes pitiably so, always a struggle for food . 


and clothes for our children and ourselves, and all these years 
we have honestly tried to serve the Lord through service to our 
fellow men. Out of this long hard experience, I read such state- 
ments quoted from this man Bosworth in the lesson for next Sun- 
day with honest wrath. I do not believe for one moment that 
they were ever meant to apply to material conditions, and I ob- 
ject to such application. I think real religion stirs to activity in 
all the realms of life. I have no use for religion as an opiate; 
as a dose given to quiet protests against beastly and ghastly 
living conditions. I wish all of you would read Sinclair Lewis’s 
little statement about Marion labor conditions called ‘‘Cheap and 
Contented Labor,’’ and when you have read it, be fired by 
such righteous indignation that you will help make such condi- 
tions impossible. Let me recommend that none of you waste 
ink, paper or time in protesting anything I have written, for I 
do not care one whoop what you may say about me, but I am 
deeply concerned about these unprivileged workers and your 
attitude to the real solution of their problem. 

So much time is spent on theorizing about: things concern- 
ing which we shall never agree in this world or any other! Such 
heaps of energy are.spent on purely theoretical messes! I 
wonder what would happen if all this energy and thought, of 
which there seems to be an abundance, could be centered on real 


All these multitudes of people with no work, they — 


human problems. I wonder what might happen! To theorize 
is apparently dead easy. To solve this human problem, aye, 
there’s the rub! 
Mary Grace Canfield. 
Greensboro, N.C. 


* * 


GENTLE BREEZES FROM VERMONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A. F, thinks Iam a funny fellow. If Iam A. F. should not 
blame me, but his God who made me. As for Hottentots and 
Anglo-Saxons, all agree what constitutes a Hottentot and what 
constitutes an Anglo-Saxon, but none agree on the definition of 
God. Dr. Huntley, as reported in this week’s Leader, says: “We 
believe in God, but not a man with a long grey beard up in the 
sky!’”’ Yet many millions believe in just that kind of God, and 
I know several persons here in Springfield who believe in just 
such a God. If Dr. Huntley does not believe in such a God, 
he is an atheist to those who do. Again, Dr. Dieffenbach, in 
the debate reported on page 104 of this week’s Leader, says: ‘‘I 
do not believe in an interfering Providence called God.’’ Sev- 
eral voices here broke in: ‘‘None of us do. Who does?’? The 
right answer is: Millions! All Roman and Greek and funda- 
mentalist Christians believe in such a God. Dieffenbach and 
the others at the debate do not. Hence those men are atheists 
from the standpoint of Roman, Greek and fundamentalist Chris- 
tians. We liberals—Unitarians and Universalists—are called 
atheists by these orthodox Christians. Only recently in Dover, 
N. H., a fundamentalist Baptist refused to sit on the platform 
of the city hall with a Unitarian minister, because ‘‘Unitarians 
and Universalists are atheists!’’ Dr. Robert Collyer once said 
to an orthodox Christian, ‘“Your God is my devil,’’ and the re- 
joinder was, ‘“‘You have no God.’’ Collyer was an atheist to that 
orthodox Christian. So am I to all who do not accept God as 
spirit, and worship Him in spirit and in truth. Until we have 
one accepted definition of theist, and one accepted definition of 
atheist, let us beware of judging each other’s theology. A. F. 
nor you, the Editor of the Christian Leader, possess all the wisdom 
in the world. A little handful of liberals, whether Unitarians or 
Universalists, will not decide, ex-cathedra, whether there is a God 
ornot. This matter will be settled by those who, like the scien- 
tist, seek the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
and are not afraid that religion will be harmed by any or all 
truth. The trouble with so many of us is that we are afraid of 
unpopular epithets. Had the prophets, Jesus, Paul and all 
the world’s reformers, been afraid of unpopular names and un- 
popular causes religion would still be, as it was before them, in 
the realm of darkness, ignorance and superstition. 

H. E. Latham. 

Springfield, Vt. 

Please tell A. F. I sign my full name. 


* * 
DR. DIEFFENBACH’S FRIENDLY NOTE 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

As one to another, in this difficult and dangerous craft of 
ours, I bring you the top o’ the morning for the “Illuminating 
Discussion of Humanism,”’ in your issue of January 25. Such 
reporting is a joy to me, and in this emotion I am thinking not 
only of your achievement in ‘‘getting’’ me so accurately (I am 
notoriously elusive to close reporting), but your discernment 
of what the meeting was all about, and what each of the speakers, 
the appointed ones and the volunteers, said not only, but in his © 
inmost mind believes and feels. You were as nearly perfect in 
letter and spirit as one could be. 

The “‘story’’ is both readable and interpretative. It is 
plain as noonday that you are getting at the meaning of human- 
ism, which some impatient souls want us to set before them com- 
plete and simple, all worked out for them, in not more than fifty 
words! They do not understand that here is a theological issue 
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involving every doctrine evolved in religious thinking in two 
thousand years. What is humanism? they cry, like children. 
They must be patient and they must study. 

; Your advance upon the meaning of the subject encourages 
me greatly, for our business as editors is to furnish our readers 
with the facts. Here is a movement, the greatest in hundreds of 
years, running through all present-day thought. We free 
churches are commissioned to tell our people, for it is we, and not 
any branch of Orthodoxy, however modernist, who must wrestle 
this thing with all our might, if we are to come to the day. 

I am particularly grateful to you for making my own posi- 
tion what it is. Some eager but not over-thoughtful brethren 
want to stick a label on me, and I just won’t have it. Iam glad 
‘to answer specific questions as to my beliefs, but nobody is going 
to find occasion in my words to jump with unholy agility and 
place me once and for all in a theological camp, interned and 
finished! 

Of one thing I am certain. Our theistic theology must be 
completely overhauled, and much of its luggage thrown over- 
board. What of the doctrine of Fatherhood? And humanism 
must grow a metaphysic, it must be catholic in the true and 
beautiful meaning of that greatest of all spiritual words, it must 
rise as high above social ethics as heaven is high above the earth; 
and, of course, it must suit the spirit of these times of self-de- 
termination. Some one has said theology is politics transcen- 
dentalized. Our highest world-interests are demanding a fitting 
religious expression. Most theism is monarchic. We are 
democratic. 

Probably when we get our new theology, say a hundred 
years hence, we shall not call it humanism; but they who are 
now known as humanists will be counted the prophets of that 
better day. 

I note, by the way, that one of your correspondents who se- 
cretes himself (or very nearly) in the initials “‘A. F.’’ says sharp 
things about me; and while I do not doubt I deserve even worse 
castigation, I wonder if he would be willing to come out and say 
who he is, not hiding. Our editorial rule on the Register is that 
every man sign his full name to his letter. Sometimes this re- 
quirement is relaxed for special reasons, but never do we permit 
a personal criticism to appear without giving the identity of 
the critic. It spares us a lot of mean business and makes a better 
paper. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

The Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


NOT ATHEISTS—NON-THEISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the best answers for Humanism I have seen is the 
letter of my Unitarian colleague, Gordon Kent, in the issue of 
Jan. 18, which the editor calls ““An Able Reply to an Able Man.” 

The reason some of us have used the term atheist about hu- 
manists was‘ not at all in derision, as many humanists insist, but 
simply to put “multwm in parvo.’ I personally have been on 
good terms with atheists. I have been asked by the Rationalist 
Society of Boston to deliver an oration on Thomas Paine, al- 
though Paine was a deist. Most of these members of the Ra- 
tionalist Society are atheists, and very proud of it. 

Mr. Kent writes: “I admit with regret that not all human- 
ists are atheists.’ Here Mr. Kent calls by implication the 
majority of humanists atheists, and takes many of us to task for 
doing much the same. He says, “A humanist is no longer con- 
cerned about the question of God or no-God.”” That is, God is 
not in the picture. 

Would it be fair, Mr. Editor, as the humanists feel so sensi- 
tive about being labeled atheists, and you confess that you are 
too tender-minded to call them so, if they object— and we all 
wish to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth— 
to speak of our humanist friends as “‘non-theistic religionists,”’ 
or “religious non-theists,’”’ or individually “religious agnostics’”’ 
or “atheists?” 

Theologically a man believes what he must. When a noted 
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Englishman began his address at the Community Church in 
Boston he was reported as first of all saying that he did not be- 
lieve in God, and did not believe in immortality. Such is prac- 
tically what many humanists to-day say; and they have a perfect 
right to say it, if they believe it, or do not believe it. But a 
negation is not enough to live by, as they themselves confess. 

Mr. Kent commends Fosdick in saying that “‘the final 
answer which the theist must make to the humanist is . . . . the 
positive presentation of a credible idea of God.’’ And are we 
not now working that out? 

Professor Mather in his address, ‘A Scientist Looks at God,’ 
says it is much easier’to believe in God than formerly, for the 
materialistic concept of matter was the scientific explanation a 
few years ago. But now we have explored further than the 
materialists. Philosophy naturally comes to terms with science; 
so we have the mechanists and the behaviorists—both of whom 
in a sense have not caught up to present day science, but are in 
the mechanical, materialistic, world. God becomes a sort of 
machine, or blind impulse within, to run the universe; but after 
destroying the personality of God then the same rule holds, and 
man becomes, as my friend Darrow calls him, a machine. But 
to-day the men called scientists by Professor Mather, and 
Professor Mather may have the knowledge to so classify, are 
overwhelmingly theistic, five to one. 

I hope Mr. Kent does not feel the same way that the victims 
of Torquemada felt when Mr. Petrie puts his questions. He says 
of Mr. Petrie, ““The animus of his letters is the medieval zeal of 
Torquemada.”’ 

But those days of Torquemada are gone forever. Surely 
Wwe can reason, argue, and use terms on which we differ without 
any feeling of personal antagonism. And the way is to have men 
of good will who are competent, with a free newspaper platform 
that the Christian Leader so graciously furnishes for you and for 
peatey 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


NEED OF WORK IN THE SOUTH , 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your kind letter and the literature of the Universalist 
faith were received, and have been a source of strength and 
comfort to me in this benighted section. I do not know a single 
liberal soul in this state, and I have been here four winters. 

I passed on the A. B. C. of Universalism and Dr. Bisbee’s 
tract to the minister here. He is always very cordial, but never 
refers to the literature. I suppose they consider me as a lost soul, 
perhaps an atheist because I do not believe in Christ as God. 
I am willing to be persecuted for righteousness sake, if any good 
is accomplished thereby. 

Many times in the liberal writings the statement is made 
that our faith has permeated the orthodox denominations. 
The year that I spent in Florida on the west coast, the old- 
fashioned revivals were in progress continuously from December 
till May. It was heart-rending to note the effect on some of the 
children, who became hysterical, as well as some of those who 
labored with the so-called unconverted. 

A revivalist was here for two weeks recently. The first 
sermon was delightful. It might have been preached in a 
liberal pulpit, but before the fortnight was over, he was sending 
God’s children by the million to the hot place. How I wished 
one of our ministers could have followed to bring comfort and 
hope to many sorrowing, seeking, souls! 

S.J.H. 


* * 


DR. BETTS’S BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I finished last week Dr. Betts’s book. It should be given 
to every young man upon his ordination to the ministry. 


Cornelius Greenway. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHRISTMAS IN TOKYO 
The following personal letter from Dr. Cary to Dr. Etz is 
of such general interest that we pass it on to our readers: 


Dear Dr.Etz: 

Christmas has come and gone. It was uncommonly fine in 
every sense. In the first place, year by year, with gathering 
momentum, the Christmas spirit grows upon Japan. Every 
year there are more evidences of it. It is the one Christian fes- 
tival which has really caught on. This year has been the best 
yet. Without mentioning the almost universal store window 
decorations in Tokyo and the many signs bearing the salutation 
“Merry Christmas” displayed in all sorts of places, the radio 
broadcasting station here—the principal one in Japan—broad- 
cast a Christmas program of music, all the old hymns. I was 
standing in a big candy store buying some candy for our own 
neighborhood children’s Christmas party when I heard it—a 
really fine program admirably rendered—and I know that as I 
listened that same music of the old Christmas hymns was playing 
in all sorts of out of the way places, for the radio has broken out 
like a rash all over Japan. Best of all is the fact that these out- 
ward manifestations are only signs of an inward change subtle 
but widespread which is taking place. 

We did not get over to Blackmer Home for the Christmas 
meetings this year, because we could not be in two places at 
once. Our regret was real, but it was a satisfaction too to know 
that in place of the one or two parties of a few years ago in one 
place with one group, there are—aside from the kindergarten 
groups—three of them, also four centers where groups as large 
as once met in two places now meet in four. 

We heard about the Dojin House meetings, in every way as 
good as and in some ways better than meetings of other years— 
which were always good. Our own meetings here at the Mission 
Fouse were very enjoyable and as large as they have ever been, 
in spite of the fact that we have a changing group—students 
who come and graduate and go out over the country. We had 
many cards from former participants in our meetings and some 
telegrams and a meeting of nearly seventy—sixty-seven is the 
number I counted—all young men and young women, who had a 
fine time and gave us one. It was a religious service of song and 
prayer and pageant and then a social meeting. 

The neighborhood children’s meeting was the largest we have 
ever had—over one hundred, counting the half dozen girls who 
helped Mrs. Cary, Clara Barton Guild girls. The old Central 
Church meeting at Akasaka was in one sense the best I have 
ever seen. The number was about the same as last year—a full 
house of wiggling youngsters—but it was the best attempt I have 
seen in Japan to put across in dramatic form the story of Christ- 
mas and the Christmas spirit. The work was done by the 
superintendent of the Sunday school assisted by four of the five 
young men baptized at the Christmas service—fine boys all of 
them, two from Imperial University and two from one of the 
schools where I teach. 

This baptism was also interesting in that it was beautifully 
conducted by Dr. Tsuga, who came by taxi for this special occa- 
sion, and after it was over two of the trustees spoke. One man, 
Mr. Hasegawa, spoke for the church and the other, Mrs. Yasu- 
mura, “‘O Tei San’s’’ mother, spoke for the women of the church, 
both welcoming the new members. It was beautifully done. 
The campaign for new members thus got away to a fine start, and 
we were all heartened to learn that the Koishikawa Church in 
Dojin House has pledged thirteen new members and more to hear 
from. It could hardly be otherwise there with the fine group 
of workers. 

One small’ matter of real significance I almost forgot to 
mention. At our house for some years—every year since we 
came—we have had a Christmas party for the children of the 
neighborhood, which has grown from a gathering of forty chil- 
dren at the first to ninéty-eight children at this last party. We 


’ 


have always done that—that is Mrs. Cary has done it—but this 
year the shoemaker, the pickle man, the butcher, and the tin- 
smith all combined to buy one box of mikan—little Japanese 
oranges—to help the party along, and the neighbor just back of 
us also sent a box of mikan. Last year there was just one neigh- 
borhood co-operater. This year there were five. Next year we 
look for an even larger number. Mr. Grant, who stays with 
us, contributed to the fund. There were forty-one battledores 
and shuttlecocks—called hangoita here—and fifty kites, and 
mikan and boxes of candy for each. It takes time but it is 
worth it. (The very small fry were accommodated with rubber 
dolls and one prize baby received a rattle.) It is not what the 
neighbors give—not the market value—but their good will which 
is precious. 

To-day I have a wedding—one at which I am glad to of- 
ficiate. Some of the former missionaries will remember Mitsuko 
San—Miss Matsumoto—head kindergartner at the Ohayo 
Kindergarten, and also Mr. Ike, an old ‘“‘boy’’ from Miss Hath- 
away’s class of long ago at Iidamachi—not so very long ago 
either, but before the earthquake. He went to America and 
was in the New York office of the Sonkyo Drug Company. Well, 
this afternoon they are to be married in the parlor at Blackmer 
Home, and it is to be my privilege to marry them. Both are 
about as fine as people can be and we are all pleased—although 
pleased is too mild a word. 

I will write soon again. 
one at home. 


With cordial greetings to every 


Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


* * 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW CHURCH AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG, FLORIDA 


The United Liberal Church at St. Petersburg, Florida, is 
rejoicing in the fact that its new building situated on Mirror 
Lake, one of the finest locations in the city, has been completed 
and will be dedicated on March 2. Smith and Walker of Boston, 
Mass., are the architects and they have produced an edifice 
which is unique in a city of beautiful buildings. 

The Universalist General Convention and the American 
Unitarian Association are co-operating with the United Liberal 
Church in St. Petersburg in maintaining this church, of which 
Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., is pastor, and representatives 
from both organizations will attend the dedication. 

Persons traveling in Florida and vicinity at this time are 
urged to arrange their itinerary so as to include a visit to St. 
Petersburg over the week-end of March 2. The people there 
hope that a large delegation of visitors from the North will attend 
the dedication services, which will start Saturday evening, 
March 1, with a reception and dinner at the Yacht Club, fol- 
lowed by short speeches by local people and guests. 

The regular Sunday morning service will be conducted by 
Dr. Butler on March 2, and special dedicatory services will be held 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and again in the evening, at which 
times there will be special music and addresses, and the church 
will be open for inspection. 

The St. Petersburg people, with true hospitality, knowing of 
the crowded conditions which exist in their city during the tour- 
ist season, will provide sleeping accommodations for all who at- 
tend the services. But they must know in plenty of time to make 
adequate arrangements. 

Will all who are planning to be present at this dedication © 
please notify the chairman of the Program Committee, Mr. W. C. 
Caldwell, 602 8th Ave., North, St. Petersburg, Florida, or Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., as soon 
as possible, giving date of arrival, number of persons in your 
party, etc. If enough people signify their intention of going, per- 
haps we can make arrangements for special parties from some of 
the larger cities. 
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Understanding Our World 


RUSSIA AT THE TURNING POINT 


During the past six months the press, both in Europe and 
the United States, has carried widely varying accounts regard- 
ing the economic position of Soviet Russia. Qualified observers 
agree that Russia may now be said to have reached the turning- 
point of her economic development; they differ, however, in 
their predictions as to the future, their conclusions being in 
every case determined by their appraisal of the results of the 
Five-Year Plan during the first year of its operation. 

The official purpose of the Five-Year Plan, which was in- 


‘augurated by the Soviet Government in January, 1928, is ‘‘to 


bring about a considerable advance in the process of transform- 
ing the Soviet Union from a country primarily agrarian into 
one predominantly industrial.’’ The fulfilment of the Five- 
Year Plan will, it is expected, place Russia in a position of 
economic independence, and will enable it to approximate the 
economic level of capitalistic states. The plan provides, among 
other things, for an increase in electric power development from 
1,700,000 kilowatts at the end of 1927-1928 to 5,500,000 kilowatts 
in 1932-1938; an increase in coal production from 35 million 
tons in 1927-1928 to 75 million tons in 1932-33; an increase in 
petroleum output from 11.6 million tons in 1927-1928 to 26 
million tons in 1932-1933; an annual output of 10 million tons 
of metal in 1932-1933, or nearly three times the output in 1927- 
1928; and for the organization of 5 million hectares of land as 
state and 21 million hectares as collective farms by 1932-1933. 
The realization of the plan involves the complete modernization 
of industry and the industrialization of agriculture—economic 
measures which, it is hoped, will have as their political result the 
union of city workmen with the poor and ‘‘middle’’ peasants. 
The application of the plan is entrusted to the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) and to subordinate planning bureaus. 

In accordance with the terms of the Five-Year Plan the Gos- 
plan proceeded, during the last year, to increase the pace of 
industrial production, expecially in enterprises devoted to the 
construction of means of production and of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Modern technical methods have been introduced in 
the factories; modern machines have been purchased abroad and 
installed; the uninterrupted working week has been introduced 
(every workman being given a rest on the fifth day, and work 
being performed in all enterprises on Sundays); technical re- 
search has been encouraged and generously financed; and the 
workers have been urged to do all in their power to raise the 
productivity of labor and decrease the cost of production. The 
Soviet Government claims that the results of the first year have 
exceeded its most optimistic expectations. Industrial produc- 
tion has been increased by 23.7 per cent in 1928-1929, as against 
the 21 per cent increase envisaged by the Five-Year Plan, and 
the Gosplan proposes a further increase of 32 per cent in 1929- 
1930. 

In the application of the Five-Year Plan to industry, the 
Soviet Government has encountered three main obstacles: lack 
of capital, acute shortage of skilled technical workers (it is es- 
timated that upwards of 100,000 technicians are required for 


' the fulfillment of the plan), and the bureaucracy and inefficiency 


incident to state management. 

In the village the Soviet Government has undertaken the 
task of placing agriculture on an industrial basis. For this pur- 
pose, in addition to existing state farms (Sovhoz), it has or- 
ganized collective forms (Kolhoz), which are formed as the result 
of the pooling of land and equipment by a number of individual 
peasants. To these collective farms the government has ex- 
tended credits for the purchase of agricultural machinery, seed 
and fertilizers. It is now expected that by the end of: the five- 
year period the collective farms will be self-supporting, will have 
taken over the major portion of arable land in Russia, and will 
be in a position to supply grain in sufficient quantity both for 
home consumption and for export. This plan, if realized, will 
substitute the ‘‘collectivization’’ of land for the ‘‘nationalization’”’ 


which proved impracticable in 1917, and will make the individual 
farm an obsolete economic unit. At the present time state 
farms occupy 1.82 million hectares of land, while collective 
farms occupy 4.63 million hectares—a total of 6.45 million hec- 
tares, out of 105 million hectares of land under cultivation. 
State and collective farms furnish 5.5 per cent of the total grain 
production. It must be added that 20 per cent of the grain 
shipped to the cities comes from state and collective farms. 

In spite of the improved methods of agrictilture introduced 
by the government, the country is suffering from a food short- 
age, and bread is rationed in the cities. This shortage appears 
to be largely due, on the one hand, to greater consumption of 
grain by the peasants, whose standard of living has risen con- 
siderably during the past few years, and on the other hand to 
the reluctance of individual farmers, who still furnish the major 
portion of grain, to produce any grain over and above their own 
needs. 

These peasants have little incentive to sell their grain to 
the government, which pays a relatively low price for it, and is 
still unable to offer a sufficient quantity of manufactured goods 
in exchange. In other words, the government has not yet 
succeeded in closing the famous “‘scissors’’—the divergence 
between prices for manufactured and for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The government is of the opinion that the consciousness of 
contributing to the welfare of the state should serve as an in- 
centive to production by the individual farmer. This argument 
has not appeared persuasive to those more prosperous peasants, 
known as kulaks, who have succeeded in securing a degree of 
economic independence. The kulak is reluctant to part with his 
land and equipment for the purpose of joining a collective farm. 
The government is taking drastic measures to overcome the 
resistance of the kulak, whom it hopes to eliminate entirely from 
the village community. The kulak is disfranchised, he is heavily 
taxed, and is discriminated against in all village undertakings. 
Finally, he is to be forced to contribute his land and, equipment 
to collective farms, which he will not be permitted to join. The 
kulaks are retaliating, with the result that frequent cases of 
arson and murders of Soviet officials occur in the villages. 

A divergence of views appeared in the Communist Party 
during the past year with respect to the policy to be pursued 
toward the peasants. Trotzky, the spokesman of the Left 
group of the party, was expelled from Russia in 1928 for ad- 
vocating an extreme program, which called for ruthless sup- 
pression of the kulak. - The Right group, led by Bukharin, Ry- 
kov and Tomsky, held that the government’s agricultural plan 
was impossible of realization, and described its policy toward 
the kulaks as ‘‘feudal oppression.’’ As a result of disciplinary 
measures by the party, Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky publicly 
recanted in November. The party now offers once more a united 
front, and the government is frankly engaged in “‘class war- 
fare’ to the death against the kulaks in the villages and the 
private traders (nepmen) in the cities. Whether or not the Soviet 
Government will succeed in fulfilling the Five-Year Plan depends 
in large part upon its ability to maintain party discipline and to 
obtain from the population, especially from the peasants, the 
great personal sacrifices entailed by the plan. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


* * 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


The conflict between America and Russia goes into those 
depths whence humanity takes its lasting conceptions of what 
man is, hence what men may have, what men should do. The 
issue to be determined by this tremendous social polarity is 
whether human will is free and human association voluntary, 
or human will is merely response to external pressure, and as- 
sociation compulsory under rigid law.—ditorial, World Unity 
Magazine for January. 
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Man’s dominant interest right now can hardly be said to be God. Casual concern brings only casual satisfaction. 
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Signs are 


not wanting, however, that the suffocating abundance of things is reducing man to a state of 


surfeit. 


God and a Genius 


God. By J. Middleton Murry. A 
Spiritual Autobiography. (Harpers. 
$3.00.) 

Part I of Mr. Murry’s new book is a 
very moving story of a profound spiritual 
experience. Those who remember Mr. 
Philip Cabot’s ‘“Ye Must Be Born Again’’ 
will find a strikingly close parallel in some 
particulars. Through great suffering Mr. 
Murry was led to the intimate under- 
standing of Jesus which found expression 
in his book on Jesus as a ‘‘Man of Genius,’’ 
and to a harmony within himself of “the 
desire of the heart and the knowledge of 
the mind.’”’ Mind and heart thus united 
gave him a new kind of consciousness, that 
of the soul. The discovery of this was 
the discovery of the secret of religion be- 
cause it was the secret of life itself. ‘“‘Men 
who learned it and obeyed it became dif- 
ferent. They were a new kind of men. 
They gained no happiness, nothing that 
the world accounts desirable came to them, 
their lives burned out in a blaze of sorrow 
and broken hopes: but an extraordinary 
beauty was manifest in them.”’ 

The rest of the book attempts to answer 
the question whether the explanation of 
such lives, and of his own experience, is 
that “for one blinding moment the veil 
of the hidden God was drawn.’’ It is the 
story of Murry’s parting with God, but 
they part on good terms. ‘‘The last pos- 
sibility of my nourishing resentment 
against him is dissolved away; likewise the 
last possibility of his requiring worship 
from me. He becomes too vast to be my 
friend, too intimate to be my enemy.”’ 

Mr. Murry can not see any Christianity 
which is not wholly to be identified with 
the church, that is the Catholic Church. 
He sees the strength of the claims that 
church makes—has evidently felt them 
for himself before rejecting them—and he 
knows that the church will never yield. 
“One day perhaps, many, many centuries 
hence, the last pope, without a cardinal 
or a bishop, or a priest, or faithful one to 
serve his altar, will celebrate the last 
mass with his dying breath. At that mo- 
ment the very Universe itself should be 
hushed to hear him. For then, and not 
till then, Christianity will be dead.’ 
For himself, Mr. Murry is for the time 
being satisfied with a philosophy of varia- 
tion, metabiological, he calls it, which 
gives meaning to his own experience and 
to that of the great men whose lives have 
stirred him most profoundly, Jesus, Keats 
and Shakespeare. 


Any boek reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


The chief end of man, as it is defined by 
Murry, is that he shall accept himself. 
When a man has become “‘new,”’ that is, a 
significant variation, no one can point out 
to him his duties. ‘His attitude to these 
things each man must let his accepted self 
determine.’’ In spite of all that is said 
(fragmentarily) about the wisdom of 
Jesus having entered into our life, we are 
left standing alone. The church, the 
“one complete and coherent effort to ex- 
plain’’ Jesus and to maintain the variation 
he represented, has no value in Murry’s 
eyes as a fellowship of souls groping as he 
has groped, helping each other to find and 
make fruitful new wisdom for the new days. 

The story is tragic, but it is a common 
story even if uncommonly told. There 
are very many who are groping through 
such a darkness as Mr. Murry poignantly 
describes. His book is a most valuable 
piece of self-analysis. That it does not 
reach an “orthodox’’ conclusion is of 
secondary importance as compared with 
the fact which stands out on every page, 
that it is the honest record of a significant 
experience and that the author is free to 
move forward to a fresh position upon 
further thought. We can not predict, 
but we feel that the limitations of his 
present thought will produce further ten- 
sions of the kind that he has already found 
sure signs of impending clarity of vision. 
If he can tell us then, with a simplicity 
and strength like that of Part I of this 
volume, what happens to him, we shall 
eagerly search his words. The present 
book is not a book about God so much as 
it is a book about Middleton Murry. 
The book about God will come. 


* * 


Reconciling Words 


Whither Christianity. Edited by Lynn 
Harold Hough. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


If you could gather into your home, 
under conditions making for unrestrained 
fellowship, a group of fifteen men of out- 
standing ability who occupied positions of 
trust and leadership in strategic Christian 
enterprise, and if each in turn could be 
persuaded to open to you his mind fully 
upon some one of the many vexed ques- 
tions which are disturbing the Christian 
Church, you would count yourself for- 
tunate. If it proved to be true that de- 
spite wide variations of background and 
training these men were at one in present- 
ing the Christian convictions sustaining 
their lives and their work, you would con- 
sider the experience especially significant. 
Such men, a group bound by ties of friend- 
ship and common hopes, have spoken with 
all the sincerity and the ability they have 


The spirit is asserting itself anew— Miles H. Krumbine. 


come to respect in each other, and this 
book contains their considered convictions. 
Albert W. Palmer, new president of the 
Chicago Theological School, Richard Rob- 
erts and George Pidgeon of Toronto, 
Russell Stafford and Douglas Horton of 
Boston, Charles W. Gilkey of the Uni- 
versity Chapel at Chicago, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of Union and Gaius Glenn Atkins of 
Auburn, teachers of ministers-to-be, Al- 
bert Edward Day and Ralph Sockman of 
important churches in the Methodist 
Episcopal Communion, President Beaven 
and Justin Wroe Nixon of Rochester, Bap- 
tists, Miles H. Krumbine and Joel Hayden 
of Cleveland, with Lynn Harold Hough 
of Montreal as editor as well as author of 
two of the essays—these men make up a 
group of interpreters and prophets as 
completely representative of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual strength of the four 
communions they serve as any group that 
could be selected. In part their work is 
the outcome of group thinking, still more 
largely the outcome of a continuous con- 
sideration of contemporary thought upon 
concerns that are either central in or very 
close to religion. 

Space does not permit an indication of 
the positions taken. The wide range of 
themes discussed, especially in view of the 
variety of temperaments represented by 
such a group of men, might seem to pre- 
clude any notable unity of conviction. But 
a spiritual unity does make itself evident. 
This may perhaps be expressed by saying 
that these men are all sufficiently estab- 
lished in their faith to take the offensive 
on its behalf, and that this sufficiency is 
clearly the result of honest consideration 
of all the difficulties in the way of faith. 
They face modern life with assurance born 
of knowledge and experience and without 
a sign of the dogmatism that shouts be- 
cause it is secretly afraid. They know 
men and they have faced all kinds of life, 
what they have to offer has been tested in a 
real world. They are not content with the 
achievement of minds disciplined through 
acceptance of scientific training; ‘‘the 
passion of the emancipated is a false dawn 
unless it is followed by a noble and fruitful 
use of the new freedom.’’ They pass on 
to “‘a life in which the new knowledge is 
gathered up and expressed in an activity 
full of moral and social and spiritual mean- 
ing.’’ And in this life that is larger than 
intellect it is personality that proves the 
key to unlock all mysteries; using this key 
men may pass into a region where it is 
seen that without violence to the critical 
intelligence ‘‘the sanctions of the Christian 
religion stand in unimpaired strength.’’ 

Any group of ministers or other Chris- 
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tian workers, whether liberal or orthodox, 
would find it a stimulating experience to 
discuss the successive chapters of this 
book together. 

Gh ORI a RIS 


* * 


Why Preach Christ? 


By G. A. Johnston Ross. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50.) 


These William Belden Noble Lectures 
delivered at Harvard follow closely to the 
letter of the intention of the foundation, 
which was that Jesus Christ should so be 
set forth as to lead the young, particularly 
the students at Harvard, to the joy of 
Christian service and especially to the 
ministry. There are two lectures devoted 
to the reasons leading one to wish to 
“preach Christ’’ and three to pointing 
out the implications of the Christian mes- 
sage. The picture of Christ is the familiar 
one of modernism wherein the Master is 
neither the metaphysical Second Person 
of the Trinity, nor yet the mere rabbi 
of literal Unitarianism. The salvation 
brought by Christ is not a commercial 
buying off of the Father’s wrath but rather 
a leading of the soulto God. The myth- 
ical, the miraculous, the locally Jewish, 
all this is left behind in the attempt to 
present a Christ who can still draw our 
generation. The lectures suffer from the 
weakness of all modernism—that in print 
they seem to lack the logical appeal of 
thoroughgoing Catholicism on the one 
hand and of extreme humanism on the 
other. Yet in their deliverance they must 
have had some of that personal appeal 
which a thoroughly convinced Christian 
can not fail to produce as he speaks loy- 
ingly of his soul’s Captain. As usual the 
religion of the Spirit fails logically in 
comparison with the religion of authority 
and with pure rationalism. One who tries 


. to live with Christ wil find a conviction 


in this sort of writing that the pure logician 
must miss. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. The reception which these 
lectures had at Harvard must have de- 
pended to considerable extent upon the 
amount of spiritual preparation which the 
students there are given in the life of 
prayer and their devotion to the study of 
the Gospels. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


Protestantism and Unity 


Protestantism in the United States. 
By Archer B. Bass. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.00.) 

This volume claims to be the only book 
which covers the whole field of the Protes- 
tant sects in relation to the problem of 
church unity. The book reveals how com- 
plex and difficult the problem is. It ap- 
peared at the very beginning of the Prot- 
estant revolt against Rome. The ree 
spirit of the Reformation which had fought 
the battle against the papacy gave way to 


bigotry among the Protestants them- 
selves, and when the early settlers of 
America brought religion with them to 
these shores it was a thoroughly denom- 
inational religion which came. Of the 
153 Protestant sects which are now present 
in America, forty-two have been im- 
ported. That importation still goes on, 
five new sects having been introduced 
since 1900. The fact that every one of 
these imported sects still lives in America 
shows the tremendous hold that the sec- 
tarian spirit has upon us all. 

The importation of religion, however, 
does not explain all the varieties of it. 
Three-fourths of our sects are of native 
origin. They arose from different aspects 
of theological belief, church polity and 
social ideas. It is pathetically revealing 
that even the search for unity itself has 
given rise to six new Protestant sects. 
The spirit of sectarianism has been ram= 
pant in the history of the United States. 

The division of Protestantism has of 
course not been wholly evil. There is a 
certain definite good in separation. Out 
of the rival sects have come an increased 
knowledge of the Bible, the priceless 
privilege of religious liberty, a mutual re- 
spect for differing viewpoints, a wider 
appeal to the masses and a very healthy 
rivalry that has not always been unfriendly. 

To match the good in separation, how- 
ever, there is much of evil. There are 
frequently such consequences as a loss of 
spiritual fellowship, a surplus of church 
buildings in many communities, financial 
burdens, an oversupply of ministers with 
low salaries and poor training, inadequate 
church quarters and impoverished church 
programs. There is evident to-day a 
definite reaction against these evils and 
an effort to overcome them by reducing 
the number of sects. The present volume 
outlines the various efforts that are being 
made in the way of denominational co- 
operation and definite programs of church 
unity. The tendency to separate is dying 
out and the temper of religious life to-day 
points towards a more united future. Not 
much has yet been accomplished through 
direct plans for church unity, but in many 
indirect ways the various churches are 
coming closer together. The outlook is 
hopeful for religion in America. 

: Charles R. Joy. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


A GREAT METHODIST TO UNI- 
VERSALISTS 
(Continued from page 162) 

of the girls who work in department stores. 

“There are a dozen great metropolitan 
journals where there is maintained the 
high tradition of an editorial page di- 
vorced from business interests. They 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. Among 
them I honor the Christian Science Monitor. 
It seeks to give the news as it is. It does 
not give much of its energy to building up 
a sect. 


“There is hope in the free journals. 
There is hope in the independent weeklies 
like the Nation, New Republic, World 
To-morrow. There is no issue of any 
paper with which I do not disagree, but 
these papers are honest, fearless and free. 

“There is hope in the religious press. 
I know the editors. I do not say that they 
are men of gigantic ability, or that they 
have special ways to find out the truth, 
or that they lay any great claim to honesty, 
but, as I have known them, I can say 
“You can trust them.’ They are not out 
after something for themselves. I don’t 
know one who would willingly distort the 
truth. I believe every editor of a religious 
weekly in the United States of every creed 
and sect is earnestly endeavoring to find 
and express the truth. 

“There is power in the religious press— 
more than most of us realize. 

“One might say, ‘What can your little 
7,000 or 10,000 issues a week do? Don’t 
forget that on that list of subscribers 
there may be practically every minister 
in the denomination. If he reads it, a 
whole congregation may hear what he 
reads. Don’t forget that the country at 
large picks up what the weekly says: In 
one single month the Literary Digest 
picked up three editorials of Zion’s Herald. 
Our circulation is 10,000 or 11,000. For 
those editorials we had a circulation of 
1,300,000. The New York Times criticised 
those editorials. No editor likes to be 
criticised, but he likes to be criticised 
rather than left alone. 

“To what we say about world peace, 
Nicaragua, prohibition, the movies, dollar 
diplomacy, the Senators, the Congressmen, 
the President, pay attention. 

“We endeavor to build up faith in the 
individual, one of the great fundamental 
principles of our religion. We endeavor 
as well to Christianize the entire social 
order.”’ 

An interesting discussion followed. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLI- 
ANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity reports an inspiring 
beginning for the new year in the January 
meeting in the Roxbury church. Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear read several of Henry 
van Dyke’s poems, with piano accompani- 
ment by Miss Frances Boleman. The 
organist of the church, Franz Reissman, 
gave a recital with organ and chimes. 

The next meeting, on Friday, Feb. 21, 
in the West Somerville Universalist church, 
College Avenue, is to hear Albert Rogers, 
executive director of the Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary Committee. Mrs. 
Florence M. Feehan, of Arlington, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Alliance, defines 
its purpose as ‘‘a desire to create attractive 
entertainment and develop a_ sincere 
friendly spirit among the women of the 
Universalist churches in the Boston cir- 
cle.’’ 
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MALDEN ENTERTAINS 


It is seldom that the women of Massa- 
chusetts are so ambitious that they have 
two public meetings in one week. This, 
however, happened during the week of 
Jan. 19. The Springfield meeting on the 
21st has already been reported. The 
Malden meeting, following but two days 
after, was one of the most largely attended 
for some time. More than three hundred 
were present, which meant a problem to 
the willing ladies who were preparing food 
for guests, for many of the reservations 
came in very late. 

Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, state president, 
presided during the day, injecting “sur- 
prises’? many times through the program. 

During the morning we were cordially 
greeted by the president of the Malden 
Mission Circle, Mrs. W. T. Bagen, with a 
response from Mrs. Joseph Buttrick, vice- 
president of the Sixth District. In both 
morning and afternoon sessions Miss 
Mabel E. Sweetser delighted her audience 
with vocal solos. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
National Association, Mrs. John M. Fogle- 
song, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, mem- 
bers of the W. N. M. A. Executive Board, 
brought brief messages. 

Among our Universalist women we are 
p oud to claim one who is an outstanding 
figure in club work. Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, first vice-president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was our 
guest speaker in the morning and her 
message, ‘‘What Is It All About?” brought 
us face to face with the problem, not of 
the young people of to-day who under- 
stand the swift moving ways of the twen- 
tieth century, but of the peop e of perhaps 
middle age and a bit older, who find the 
o d order of things so much changed. How 
shall we adjust ourselves to this life in a 
home in which the inventions of man have 
made it unnecessary to devote our entire 
time to home-making? How shall we best 
utilize this leisure? ‘No matter what 
we change,’’ said Mrs. Poole, ‘‘the funda- 
mentals of the home never change.’’ To 
still retain the home that meant a partner- 
ship with everybody working together is 
one of the biggest problems’ we have to- 
day, and without this partnership and this 
responsibility of each member of a home, 
it ceases to be that and becomes a “‘house.’’ 
The same problem applies to the mission 
circles. Give each member something 
to do—make her responsible for some one 
thing at least. Mrs. Poole gave us an idea 
of just what her ideal program would be. 
She urged us to be wise choosers in the 
matter of filling our leisure hours. Work, 
recreation, and worship make a well 
balanced program. How and where we 
work and worship and find our recreation 
in order to live the most satisfactory life, 


is our problem of choice. We felt we were 
able to choose much more wisely after 
hearing Mrs. Poole. 

In the afternoon we were privileged to 
hear Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the 
Malden church, and Rev. T. Bancroft 
Reifsnyder, returned missionary on fur- 
lough from Mexico City, Mexico. His 
picture of Mexico was quite different from 
that we get from reading the newspapers. 
He told us of the educational campaigns 
being adequately carried out, campaigns 
against alcoholism, etc., mostly through 
the eye gate. He asked how far a man 
could go in the streets of Boston carrying 
bags of gold over each shoulder. Men are 
frequently seen in Mexico carrying amounts 
of gold up to $5,000 and $10,000, and they 
go their way unmolested. “There are 
things in Mexico worth imitating,’ he 
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said. Mr. Reifsnyder conducted a ques- 
tion period after his talk, which was very 
interesting and instructive. He helped 
us to know our neighbors much better. 

“Who Follows the Gleam,’’ a beautiful 
pageant in charge of Rey. Laurine Free- 
man, concluded the meeting. It was with 
genuine regret that we learned of Miss 
Freeman’s absence because of illness and 
of her consequent inability to superin- 
tend the pageant. This was splendidly 
done, however, by Miss Ruth Drowne, 
director of religious education in the 
Malden church. 

* * 

The Executive Board of the W. N. 
M. A. held a Sectional Board Meeting in 
the Copley Square Hotel, Boston, Jan. 
21 and 22. Members present were Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. John M. Foglesong, 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd, Mrs. Lottie P. Sampson, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom, and Mrs. G ace 
Thayer. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A SERIOUS SITUATION 

On Sunday of this week the Young 
People of the Universalist Church will 
be observing Young People’s Sunday, and 
one of the important parts of this day has 
been for a number of years the work of 
raising at least a part of the money for 
the Church Extension Work of the Young 
People. 

This year, due to circumstances which 
could not be foreseen, the man elected at 
convention to have charge of this work 
could not serve, and to help the Union in 
an important emergency Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden of Stockton, Ill., a former board 
member of the general organization, con- 
sented to come in late in the year and 
undertake the unstarted work and try to 
carry it on to a successful conclusion. 

Delay, although caused by conditions 
which no one could control, has been 
serious, and the Union is far behind in the 
amount which is being raised for this pur- 
pose. Although Young People’s Day is 
almost here it is not too late to get the 
loose change offering for this important 
part of our work. 

Mr. Lumsden has written the following 
resume of conditions as they exist so that 
the situation may be clear: 

Church Extension Work 

The work of the Church Extension De- 
partment is just as important as the work 
of the Legion of the Cross ever was. Ina 
way it is more important. More important 
because it is the result of some thinking on’ 
the part of the young people. It may be 
that some young people and some older 
ones question the wisdom of the decision 
that changed one department to the 
other, but the change shows that some 
folks thought the thing through till they 
reached a conclusion, and that is important. 


The Church Extension Department is 
out to raise $1,800 this year. Of this 
amount $900 is pledged to the work in 
Texas. The remainder will be divided 
between Japan and local field work. This 
is another important thing about the work. 
It is well defined. 

The third important thing about this 
work is the backing which the young people 
are going to get from the rest of the church. 


On Young People’s Day, February 9, , 


the Young People’s Christian Union, 
through its superintendent of church ex- 
tension work and the state and local su- 
perintendents, is asking for the loose 
change offerings from the morning worship 
services in the churches that observe the 
day. The word has already gone out to the 
local union- workers, and they in turn will 
ask their minister to see the trustees about 
this matter. 

Now if you are a minister or a trustee 
you will agree to this request, won’t you? 
You will even do what you can to help 
make that offering worth while, won’t 
you? Surely you will! That is the im- 
portant thing about this work. 

These offerings from all over the church 
will be put together and applied on that 
$1,800 we are asking for church extension 
work. 

Church extension work is just what it 
says it is. It is work to extend the Uni- 
versalist Church in Texas, Japan, and by 
improving the needy local unions. It is 
important work not ‘only because of itself 
but because several folks thought the 
thing through and reached a decision, be- 
cause the work is well defined, because 
every one has a chance and will take ad- 
vantage of that chance to help make the 
work a success. 

Harold Lumsden. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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OF INTEREST TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


 *# # e& eH oH 


All correspondence not personal 
to other members of the board 
should be addressed to Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. 


Requests for the loan of books, 
stereopticon slides, or other ma- 
terial, should be addressed to the 
General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 


Inquiries about Leadership Train- 
ing or the Fine Arts Department 
should be addressed to Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 2 
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* Checks in payment for current 
* expenses of the G. S. S. A. or for 
* missionary offerings should be writ- 
* ten to the General Sunday School 
* Association. 

* 

* Orders for material to be purchased 
* should be addressed to the Uni- 
* versalist Publishing House, and 
* checks in payment of bills to the 
* same. 
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The street address for all of these is: 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


If you make a mistake, we straight- 
en it out for you most cheerfully. 
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SOME THINGS DOING AT NORTH 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Some most interesting programs have 
recently come to our office from the 
church at North Attleboro. In November 
a service of consecration was held for the 
church school teachers. The ritual for 
the occasion, in which minister, congrega- 
tion and teachers each had a share, is very 
fine in spirit and expression. The minister, 
Rey. Charles Haney, would undoubtedly 
be glad to pass on this service to others 
wishing to use it. Miss Harriet G. Yates 
is director of religious education and su- 
perintendent of the church school. 

A unique feature of the Christmas cele- 
bration was a party for the shut-ins. Miss 
Yates writes the following description of 
this affair: 

“We gave a Christmas Get-Together 

«for the shut-ins which worked out beauti- 
fully. The use of several cars solved the 
transportation problem. Our church so- 
loist helped by the singing of songs—some 
for Christmas and some familiar melodies 
of other days. A group of primary chil- 


dren were brought by their teacher to re- 
cite pieces learned for Christmas. Having 
done solo work on the mandolin for several 
years, I was glad to play several selec- 
tions. And how they loved it all! The 
chance to chat with folks they had not seen 
for years! The opportunity of getting 
‘dressed up’ to go somewhere added quite 
a thrill to the atmosphere! Two of the 
older members of the parish poured and 
our tea table was inviting. To be sure the 
aiternoon was rainy, but nobody cared, 
and when we had packed the last dear old 
lady into the returning cars, we felt more 
Christmasy than we did unwrapping 
packages on Christmas Day. We’re going 
to do it again, and soon, too.”’ 

The festivities for the children were on 
Christmas Eve and on this occasion the 
church school of Grace Episcopal Church, 
whose building had just been destroyed by 
fire, were present as guests. 

The kindergarten*and primary children 
“spoke pieces,’’ the juniors sang a special 
number, and Grace school contributed 
several carols unfamiliar to their hosts. 
The rector, beloved ‘“‘Dad’’ Osgood, told 
the legend of the fir-tree. Santa Claus, 
impersonated by Mr. Haney, distributed 
gifts. 


* * 


BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


“Pioneers of Freedom,’’ by McAlister 
Coleman. Vanguard Press. Price $2.50. 

There are many workers in religious 
education who would at once declare that 
this is no book to recommend, because its 
list of pioneers includes many names com- 
monly labeled ‘‘radical.’’ But if, as 
George Albert Coe says, Christianity al- 
ways has been radical and always will be so 
long as it embodies the teaching of Jesus, 
because his principle of ethical love “is an 
incitement to perpetual re-examination 
of the status quo;’’ and if as Dr. Coe further 
shows us, religious education can only bear 
fruit in life when it is creative, teaching 
discrimination between the genuinely 
admirable and the merely conventional, 
this collection of biographical sketches 
gives good material for the teacher of 
youth. 

In clear and interesting fashion which 
makes the book readable by young people, 
Mr. Coleman has told the stories of Tom 
Paine, Wendell Phillips, John Altgeld, 
Eugene Debs, and others whose names 
they have rarely heard, and, if at all, only 
with condemnation. 

There is no tendency to glorify unduly, 
but only to reveal aspects of their work 
commonly ignored. It is good material 
for the teacher who would show that 
heroic living often leads men and women 
away from the paths conventionally ap- 
proved, and that courageous greatness is 


=> 


not monopolized by the politicians, busi- 
ness men, and warriors, whose praise is 
on every tongue. 

The Vanguard Press has given the book 
a beautiful printing. 


* * 


GIFTS FOR SUFFOLK 

Part of the American Missionary offer- 
ing is used toward the salary of the five 
teachers at the Suffolk Normal Training 
School for colored children. Many other 
things, however, are needed. Perhaps 
you or your class or your church school 
would be interested in sending a specific 
gift for the children or for the school. 

Here are some of the pressing needs: 

Two large maps of the United States. 

Boxes of dustless crayon. 

Erasers for the blackboards. 

Song books to be used for both school 
and for the Sunday school. 

Books for children’s reading, or chil- 
dren’s magazines. 

Reference books for grammar school use. 

A United States flag. 

A Christian flag. 

Money for new blackboards. 

Money for new school equipment. 

Clothing for children. 

Should you plan to send something from 
this list, please write our Association, 
that we may avoid duplication: 

The Suffolk school merits your interest 
and needs your gitts. 


* * 


NOTHING BUT PRAISE 
“You-may say what you like against 
ministers, but I have nothing but praise 
for our young pastor,’”’ the pompous Mr. 
Brown remarked as he passed out of the 
church. 
“So I observed,’ dryly retorted the 
deacon who had passed the plate. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
at Dorchester, Mass., the beginners su- 
perintendent sends a monthly letter to 
the parents of her children, to keep them 
informed of the work of the department. 
At Christmas time the department had a 
service of dedication for their new picture, 
“The Star of Bethlehem,’ by Margaret 
Tarrant. The children sang a carol, the 
minister offered a short prayer, the Christ- 
mas story was retold and “Holy Night” 
was sung. 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 8 to 15. Leadership Training 


Classes at Wakefield and Malden. 

Roxbury Mission Circle. Headquarters. 
Dr. Earle: 

Feb. 8 to 15. Arlington, Mass., for the 

monthly Workers’ Meeting. Head- 

quarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont Letter 


We desire to report concerning the state 
of the church in Vermont and Quebec. 
The church in Vermont is alive—a few 
dormant parishes, some on part time, but 
many with full time service and activities. 
An evidence of stability is shown by the 
fact that there have been no changes in 
pastorates during the past year. * * Barre 
has paid $1,000 on indebtedness and ex- 
pended $500 in repairs. Young people’s 
work is growing. Rev. W. A. Kelley is 
dean of the Barre School of Religious 
Education. * * Bethel.—The federated 
church under the able ministry of Rev. 
Will Harvey has had a year of success in a 
spirit of real fellowship. * * Bellows Falls 
is also a federated church. The union is 
apparently successful, but may be re- 
garded as still in the experimental stage. 
* * Chester Depot is a small parish with 
a very loyal band of workers. Mr. Geo. 
Lovell of Bellows Falls is the satisfactory 
preacher in charge. * * East Calais is 
served by Rev. Mr. Reneau, a Methodist 
who is preaching in Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches to the 
satisfaction of all of them. * * Cavendish 
was happy in having Rev. J. B. Reardon 
as summer preacher.* * The pastor at 
Derby Line has completed ten years of 
service in that parish. Believing that the 
time had come when a change might be 
desirable, Mr. Conklin tendered his resig- 
nation at the annual meeting. A petition 
was signed by people in the church, and 
many outsiders, asking him to reconsider 
and remain for another ten years or more. 
Mr. Conklin willremain. * * North Mont- 
pelier enjoyed the services of Mr. Auchen- 
bach, a Canton student, during the sum- 
mer. * * The annual meeting of the Rut- 
land church is said to have been the best 
in recent years. The outlook is good. A 
fine spirit of co-operation prevails under 
the leadership of Mr. Yantis. A Y. P. 
C. U. has been recently organized. * * 
St. Albans.—The annual meeting was well 
attended and much interest was shown. 
A wideawake Y. P. C. U. is an encourag- 
ing feature. * * St. Johnsbury reports 
the best year since 1924. In spite of extra 
expenses the treasury showed all bills 
paid, and new and larger pledges for the 
coming year. The pastor, Rev. T. W. 
Horsefield, is also minister at Concord. * * 
Springfield flourishes under the ministry 
of Mr. Latham. The following is from the 
report of the annual meeting in a Spring- 
field paper: ‘After hearing Mr. Latham’s 
report it was declared by rising vote that, 
even if we could pay him financially, we 
could never reach a figure worthy of his 
service.’” * * Washington—Mr. Sim- 
mons, after a pastorate of twelve years, 
continues to exercise a most helpful minis- 
try to Washington and the surrounding 
country. New features are an adult class 


taught by the pastor and a class of older 
boys and girls taught by Miss Olive Calef. 
* * Northfield—The union effected with 
the Congregationalists July 1, 1928, under 
the name of the United Church is work- 
ing out most admirably. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howes have won the respect, confidence 
and love of the entire parish. The Sunday 
school and other organizations connected 
with the church are united under a cove- 
nant signed by officials representing the 
two denominations and the affairs of the 
United Church are under the direct man- 
agement of an executive committee con- 
sisting of three members from each society. 
* * Woodstock is doing well. A special 
feature is a Men’s Club of seventy-five 
members. Rev. J. L. Dowson is also min- 
ister of the churches in South Woodstock 
and Felchville. * * Vernon has summer 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. U. 8S. Milburn of 88 Waverly St., 
Everett, is taking a party to Europe, sail- 
ing July 28 and returning August 31, 
visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
The business management of the tour is 
under the direction of the Walter H. Woods 
Company of Boston. 


Rev. Albert C. Grier is pastor of the 
Church of the Truth, Salmon Tower 
Building, 11 West 42d St., New York City. 


Eleanor Wood Whitman has written 
“Toward Freedom of Soul,’ the first 
Boston Tercentenary Pageant, and is 
superintending the first production in 
Unitarian Hall, Highland Ave., Somer- 
ville, the night of Feb. 11. The Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches is spon- 
soring the presentation. 


Preachers for Mr. Stone at Monson, 
Mass., on Feb. 2, 9 and 16, respectively, 
are Rev. Harry L. Thornton, Dr. Harold 
Marshall and Dr. L. W. Coons. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice contributed an 
interesting article to the Springfield Re- 
publican for Jan. 26 on “The Village of 
Oberammergau,’’ beautifully illustrated 
with Dr. Rice’s own pictures. Dr. Rice, 
who has been at Englewood on the west 
coast of Florida, is now at the Highland 
Park Club, Lake Wales, Florida. 


Dr. James F. Albion, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Richard Eddy 
Sykes, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Dr. John Smith Lowe, Rev. Albert 
Hammatt, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. F. A. 
Gray, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Dr. 
George E. Leighton, Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Rev. Clar- 
ence J. Cowing, Dr. Charles Conklin, 


services conducted by the State Superin- 
tendent. * * Brattleboro has just closed 
the most successful year since federating in 
1922 with the Unitarian church. Recent 
organizations are a junior Y. P. C. U. and 
a flourishing group of Camp-fire Girls. 
The young people are very loyal. The 
Sunday school and the Y. P. C. U. have 
both increased in membership during the 
year. * * Hartland united with the local 
Congregational church in summer ser- 
vices. * * Jacksonville flourishes under 
Mr. Morton, who is minister to the whole 
community. * * South Strafford has held 
summer services with Rev. H. F. Fister as 
preacher for several years. * * North 
Hatley and Huntingville, P. Q., are doing 
well under the ministry of Rev. Evan T. 
Evans. Attendance in both churches 
has increased, and Sunday schools have 
been organized in both churches. 
; Edwin P. Wood. 


and Interests 


Rev. G. H. Leining and Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, were at the Wayside Inn 
Jan. 26-29, as the guests of Mr. Henry 
Ford, and holding the annual retreat. 


Rey. Stanard D. Butler, D. D., of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, whose membership 
in the St. Petersburg Ministerial Associa- 
tion recently was challenged by Rev. 
Leonard J. Dunne, ‘‘a distributor of re- 
ligious literature and not in charge of a 
congregation,’’ was unanimously recog- 
nized as a member in good standing by 
the executive committee of the Association. 


Dr. W. W. Rose, of Lynn and Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters of Brockton have been chosen 
by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting group 
to co-operate with the Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons, in making up the program for 
the state-wide all-day Ministers’ Meeting 
in Massachusetts. It has been suggested 
that this important gathering be held on 
Feb. 17. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Lansing, 
Michigan, has been appointed chairman 
of the Honor Court, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Lansing Area, and recently he was re- 
appointed chairman of publicity for the 
Community Welfare Fund of Lansing. 


Rev. Carl A. Polson of Decatur, II1., 
recently delivered by request an address 
at the Cleveland Ave. Methodist Episco- 
pal church of Decatur on ‘‘Do You Believe 
in the Christian Religion?’’ 


Miss Mary Tyler of Washington, D. C., 
who has been in the Emergency Hospital 
for practically two years, following an 
accident in which she was run down by an 
automobile, has been removed to her own 
apartment, No. 42, at 921 19th St., N. W., 
Washington, with a trained attendant to 
look after her. Dr. Harold Marshall, who 
has been looking after her business af- 


fairs for some time, went to Washington 
and made the necessary arrangements. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. The fall campaign for fifty new 
members by the first of the year closed 
Jan. 5, with exactly fifty new members. 
All of them are adults except one boy of 
sixteen, and four boys of thirteen. Thirty 
of the new members (including these 
boys) are men, twenty are women. Four 


_ of the fifty were elected to the board of 


trustees at the annual meeting early in 
January. Nine of the new members are 
in active and loyal service in the church 
choir. More than thirty of them are rep- 
resented in pledges to the current expenses 
of the church for this year. More than 
twenty are in active service on church 
committees or organizations. Forty of 
them have perfect attendance records on 
Sunday mornings for six weeks, except 
when kept away by illness or by long dis- 
tance absence from the city. There is in- 
creasing interest upon the part of new 
friends, and the membership committee 
(head.d by one of the fifty) hopes to match 
this group with another fifty new members 
before many months have passed. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. At its December meet- 
ing the trustees of the parish created a 
committee on furnishings for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, consisting of 
Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, chairman, Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Mrs. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Elwood J. Way, and Miss Doris 
Uppercue. Its function is two-fold: (1) to 
work out a unified scheme of interior fur- 
nishings to which furniture, hangings, 
pictures, and other decorations in the 
parish house and social hall shall conform; 
and (2) to pass on the suitability of such 
furnishings as may be purchased or con- 
tributed. It is to be a sort of parochial 
Fine Arts Commission, serving an ex- 
ceedingly important purpose. The budget 
of allowances in the building fund will 
provide certain fundamental furnishings, 
such as chairs, to make the building usable. 
Various gifts are assured. Other furnish- 
ings will be provided by societies and in- 
dividuals in the parish. The question of 
what furnishings from the old church are 
suitable and what are not will arise. The 
building committee will expend the money 
for furnishings at its disposal with the ad- 
vice and consent of this committee on 
furnishings, and is asking all others to do 
the same. By virtue of its appointment 
by the trustees the committee becomes 
part of the official organization of the 
parish. 

Georgia 

Atlanta.—Dr. W. A. Hamlett preached 
Sunday, Feb. 2. Dr. Hamlett is one of our 
own members and is a scholar, a deep 
student and intensely interesting. On the 
following Sunday the services will be in 


charge of the Y. P. C. U. Very interest- 
ing developments may be expected soon 
regarding a new pastor. 


Iowa 

Waterloo.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Due to widely-scattered cases of 
ilmess among our families (smallpox, 
scarlet fever, and measles are all epidemic 
here at the present time) the Universalist 
Guild, formerly the Clara Barton Guild, has 
not met for some time and the Sunday 
school and church attendance have been 
small. However, the minister has been 
very busy making sick calls and preparing 
special addresses. During January, Mr. 
Rheiner preached a series of sermons on 
“Great Parables of Jesus,’ discussing on 
consecutive Sunday mornings the Parables 
of the Prodigal Son, Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, the Talents, and the Good Samari- 
tan. On Jan. 12 and 19, he presented 
vesper lecture recitals. He spoke first on 
“Franz Liszt—Composer and Friend of 
Composers,’’ and the following week on 
“Frederick Chopin—the Poet of the 
Piano.’”’ Both lectures were illustrated 
by Mr. Everett Swank, a young man of 
this parish who aspires to a musical career, 
and who already has shown a genius for 
musical interpretation and composition. 
Both lectures were also broadcast from the 
local radio station and had a splendid 
reception. Mr. Rheiner has been much in 
demand at the radio station, having also 
preached at a morning devotional period, 
read two plays, and appeared in a ven- 
triloquial sketch. On a recent afternoon 
he addressed the weekly assembly of our 
West High School, and one morning he 
talked to the local ministers at their 
regular monthly gathering on ‘“‘Church 
Advertising.’”?’ Our minister will leave 
here on March 1, and we are now interested 
in hearing candidates. Any one interested 
will please communicate with Dr. Charles 
N. Shane, 1207 Independence Avenue, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Massachusetts 

Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor. When some one 
discovered that Jan. 23 was the thirty- 
fifth wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bissell, Grove Hall people at once began 
to talk reception. Mrs. Bissell’s illness 
compelled them to abandon the idea. But, 
determined to celebrate somehow, they 
“Jaunched”’ a card shower which developed 
into a storm of congratulations, by mail, 
telegraph and telephone. The trustees 
and Ladies’ Aid sent an enormous basket 
of flowers, one of the prize cooks of the 
parish brought a huge, beautifully frosted 
wedding cake, and the ‘‘whole crew,”’ ac- 
cording to the accompanying card, con- 
tributed a box containing gold enough to 
buy a radio, an electric refrigerator, and 
several other long desired additions to the 
comforts of home and the joy of life. The 
surprise was complete and the joy un- 
bounded. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
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The services on Christmas Sunday in their 
beauty and appeal excelled any like ser- 
vice of recent years. Our Y. P. C. U. con- 
tributed $5 to the Washington Memorial 
Church Fireplace Fund. Mrs. Mabel O. 
Todd, former supervisor of Minnesota, 
addressed our church school officers and 
teachers on Jan. 18. A supper was served 
at this time by the Unity Class. The 
average attendance in our church school by 
departments for Decembér was as follows: 
Officers, 92 per cent; beginners, 86 per 
cent; primary, 82 1-2 per cent; junior, 
84 per cent; intermediate, 80 per cent; 
senior, 82 per cent; adults, 90 per cent. 
Thirty-one members of the school re- 
ceived gold awards for attendance. For 
some time we have felt that our outside 
church bulletin board presented a disreput- 
able appearance, but Fred Clark has given 
it a coat of paint and relettered the in- 
scription ‘‘Murray Universalist Church.”’ 
He did the work himself—and gratis, a 
Christmas present to the church. 

North Attleboro.—Rey. Charles A. 
Haney, pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the parish Wednesday, Jan. 22, our gen- 
eral condition was shown to be the best in 
the history of the church. A vote’ was 
taken to proceed with the big building 
program which has been under considera- 
tion for a year or more. The church holds 
now the sum of $10,000, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alton Riley, towards the new 
project. We intend to raise about $15,000 
more, so that a sum near $25,000 will be 
expended upon the plant. \ When this 
work is done, North Attleboro will have 
one of the most complete and beautiful 
churches in the state. Recently a new 
heating plant has been installed at a cost 
of $3,000. After the present coal supply 
is consumed, oil will be used as fuel. 

Ohio 

Belpre.—Rey E. M. Minor, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held at the 
church, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 5. The 
treasurer reported bills paid or enough in 
the treasury to meet all outstanding bills. 
Officers elected were: Moderator, Arthur 
Ames; clerk, Miss Lena Simpson; treasurer, 
Mrs Leroy Weaver. Mrs. Weaver, feel- 
ing that she could not take the office of 
treasurer, the board has appointed Ed 
Parson, who has filled the office accept- 
ably for a number of years. Mr. Parson 
wanted to be relieved this year, but has 
generously consented to take the office 
again. The trustees are, Mrs. Carl Hale, 
Mr. Pearl Athey, Mr. H. Stone, Mr. 
Warren White, and Mrs. Albert Ames. 

Little Hocking.—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. At the annual meeting, held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arden Miller, 
January 9, reports were received, officers 
elected and other business transacted. 
The treasurer’s report showed the church 
in a good financial condition. Plans were 
made for securing funds for the missionary 
board to carry on its work, and for special 
meetings in March. The officers for 1930 
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are: Moderator, Wilbur Woodburn; clerk, 
Miss Maud Curtiss; treasurer, Mrs. Imo- 
gene Plumly; trustees, John Walker, 
Arden Miller, and Edwin McPherson. 


* * 


HONORING DR. MARVIN 


A special committee of the Franklin, 
Mass., parish arranged a celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D. Dr. Mar- 
vin preached his first sermon as pastor of 
the church in Franklin on the first Sun- 
day in February, 1905. On the first Sun- 
day in February this year there was an 
anniversary sermon by the pastor in the 
morning service, a special candlelight 
service at five o’clock in charge of the 
young people, and a special service of 
recognition of the anniversary of the pas- 
torate at night. The speakers were Rev. 
John Reid of Peabody, long associated 
with Mr. Marvin in Franklin and in war 
work, Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, 
and Rev. E. D. Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., representing the neighboring 
churches. The clergy of Franklin aban- 
doned the monthly union service and 
united in this recognition service to Dr. 
Marvin. On Tuesday, Feb. 4, in the 
high school gymnasium, the parishioners 
tendered Mr. Marvin a reception. 


* * 


LEONARD WARREN BRIGHAM 


Leonard Warren Brigham, whose death 
is announced, was one of our oldest, most 
honored and beloved ministers. He lived 
in a little bungalow a few miles out of 
Pasadena, witty, genial, happy, full of 
faith. Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter writes 
the editor as follows: 

“Some one should be writing the Leader 
about the death of Rev. Leonard Warren 
Brigham, D. D., the father of Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham. 

“Dr. Brigham lived in Arcadia just 
outside Pasadena. He passed from this 
form of life on Friday, Jan. 17, and ser- 
vices in his memory were held in Monrovia 
on Monday, Jan. 20. 

“Possibly you know more of him than I 
do. I knew him when he was superin- 
tendent of our churches in Illinois, and I 
tell you he was a good man in that posi- 
tion. He worked hard, was enthusiastic, 
loyal and efficient. Everybody loved Dr. 
Brigham. And I suppose that was because 
he loved everybody. _ 

“Dr. Ward Brigham was not able to 
come to the services. He is having some 
difficulty with his eyes.’’ 

One of the local papers carries this 
sketch: 

“Leonard Warren Brigham, eighty-eight 
years of age, died yesterday afternoon at 
his home, 743 Arcadia Avenue, Arcadia, 
after an illness of a week, following a 
paralytic stroke. 

“Mr. Brigham, prominent member of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
was born in Elmore, Vermont, May 25, 
1841. He was united in marriage to Hen- 
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rietta Hubbard on April 5, 1862, in West 
Halifax, Vermont. Mr. and Mrs. Brig- 
ham celebrated their sixty-eighth wedding 
anniversary last April. 

“Dr. Brigham began his services to the 
ministry in 1864, his first pastorate be- 
ing Dover, Vermont, followed by a pas- 
torate in Rutland, Vermont. (These were 
in Congregational churches.) In 1874, he 
moved to Wisconsin and was pastor of the 
Universalist church in La Crosse for nine 
years and Monroe for two years. Other 
pastorates included Elgin, Stockton and 
Macon, Ill. 

“For a number of years he was Super- 
intendent of the Universalist Churches of 
Illinois, and resided in Chicago for twenty- 
seven years. He retired from active ser- 
vice in 1914, when he came to California, 
since residing in Arcadia. 

“Dr. Brigham was an active Odd Fellow 
since October 15, 1869, and at the time of 
his death was a member of Kane Lodge 
of Elgin, Ill. He was grand master of the 
state of Wisconsin in 1882, grand patriarch 
of the state of Vermont for two years and 
grand chaplain of Illinois grand lodge for 
three years. 

“He is survived by his widow, Henrietta 
Brigham, and three sons, Rey. L. Ward 
Brigham of Chicago; B. H. Brigham of 
Ventura County; and Paul L. Brigham of 
Arcadia. Rev. Warren B. Brigham of 
Minneapolis is a grandson.” 

* * 
HAVE YOU A RUG YOU DO NOT 
NEED? 


There is need for a rug for the custo- 
dian’s living room at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. The rug should be 9 x 12, 
larger if possible (no smaller), and dark 
colors would be most acceptable. 

If you have a partially worn rug which 
you would be willing to give for this pur- 
pose, won’t you communicate with Mrs. 
Leonard E. Thayer, Main St., North Ox- 
ford, who will give you shipping instruc- 
tions. 


Notices 


A FREE BOOKLET 


Ministers and others who wish copies of ‘‘The 
Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season’’—Bible 
readings, texts, meditation and prayer, for each day 
during Lent—may receive it free by sending their 
names and addresses to the Commission on Evangel- 
ism and Life Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d St., New York. This book- 
let, issued by the Federal Council, has been ap- 
proved by representatives of many denominations, 
and during previous years a similar program has 
been used by hundreds of thousands of people, in 
some cases being adopted for city-wide use. 

ye 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken by the Fellowship 
Committee on Jan. 20, 1930: 

Granted letter of license to Robert H. Lewis. 
Renewed licenses of Fred H. Miller and Benjamin 
B. Hersey. Authorized the ordination of Lawrence 
W. Abbott and Donald B. F. Hoyt. Letter of 
transfer granted to Rev. Katharine B. Ball to Maine. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Perey T. Smith 
to California. Accepted Rev. John B. Reardon on 
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letter of transfer from New Hampshire. Accepted 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing on letter of transfer from 
New York. Full fellowship granted Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine. Noted acceptance by New York of Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway and Rev. Harry E. Rouillard, 
and by Maine of Rev. Lester L. Lewis. 
George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
woe 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer from Ohio, Rev. 
Thomas Chapman. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
et 
CHINESE-AMERICAN DEBATE 


At eight o’clock, Wednesday evening, Feb. 12, 
an interesting international debate will take place 
at Ford Hall between Harvard University and the 
Chinese Debating Council on the question of whether 
the white man in China should obey China’s laws— 
“Resolved: That this house views with approval the 
abolition of extraterritoriality by China.”” The team 
of Chinese students will be eaptained by Victor 
Kwonglee Kwong, former captain of the Harvard 
Debating Team and vice-president of the Harvard 
Debating Council. Tickets are 50 cents and $1.00, 
and may be obtained of the Harvard Co-operative 
Society, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 

8 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club will hold its February din- 
ner and meeting at Hotel Brunswick, Boylston St., 
Monday evening, Feb. 10, at 6.30 p. m. The guest 
speaker of the evening will be Rev. Vaughan Dab- 
ney, pastor of the Second Church of Dorchester. 

Wm. R. Thomson, President. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. Thomas Chapmar 
to New York. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* ¥ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


A regional conference of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals and the annual business meet- 
ing will be held in the Church of the Christian Union, 
Rockford, Ill., Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 17 and 
18, 1930. The speakers at the evening sessions will 
be Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa, on 
Monday evening, and Dr. Horace J. Bridges of the 
Chicago Ethical Culture Society and Rabbi Felix 
A. Levy of Emmanuel Congregation in Chicago 
on Tuesday evening. Two round tables are ar- 
ranged, the one to be led by Prof. C. Walker Hayes 
of Rockford College on ‘‘Personality and the Group,” 
and the other by Prof. Jordan Cavan of Rockford 
College, on “Trends in Philanthropic Giving and the 
Responsibility of the Church.’ Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, chairman of the executive 
committee, will be the guest speaker of the Rock- 
ford Kiwanis Club Tuesday noon. Reservations 
should be made at the Hotel Lafayette. 

ay 3 
MID-WEST RALLY 


The Mid-West Y. P. C. U. and State Sunday 
School Rally will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 15 and 16, opening at 
2 p.m. Saturday, Feb. 15. The afternoon will be 
devoted to a conference on young people’s problems 
and a business meeting of the Mid-West Institute. 

At 6.30 the banquet will be held, with Harold 
Hart of Peoria acting as toastmaster. Dr. Baner of 
Akron, Ohio, Vesta Keach of Table Grove, IIl., Rev. 
Helen Line Case, and Rev. A. W. MeDavitt of Mun-~ 
cie, will take part in the conference and also par- 
ticipate in the banquet program. Rev. Sidney R. 
Esten, dean of the Mid-West Institute, will be in. 
charge of the Saturday meeting and will conduct 
a Turkey Run hour. We are hoping to have Dr. 
Gertrude Earle, Field Executive of the General Sun- 
day School Association,with us for this conference. 

The Sunday services will begin with a model 
Sunday school session at 9.45 in charge of Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Schlaegel, assisted by Mrs. Wood Leslie, 
president of the Indiana Sunday School Association. 
The Sunday morning sermon will be preached by Dr. 
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George Cross Baner, subject, ““The Mote in the Eye 
of Life.” The rally will close with a consecration 
service at 2 p. m. Sunday. 

The people of Central Universalist Church will 
provide lodging and breakfast for the delegates. A 
basket dinner will be served in the social room of 
the church following the Sunday morning service. 
The price of the Saturday banquet is 50 cents. = 

A cordial invitation is extended to the young 
people of the Middle West to attend this rally. 


Obituary 
/ Mrs. Harry A. Williams 


Dora May Cheney was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, March 17, 1884. She married Harry A. Wil- 
liams Nov. 12, 1914, and died Dec. 2, 1929. 

She and her husband had been active members 
of the Columbus, O., Universalist church for many 
years, having been baptized in the Reynoldsburg 
church early in life. 

A woman of wide friendship and greatly loved for 
her gentle womanly character, she is sadly missed in 
her church and community. 

Funeral services were conducted in the home by 
Rev. James Houghton, acting pastor of her church. 

She is survived by her husband, her aged parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Cheney, a sister and three 
brothers. 


Mrs. Almira Coons 


Mrs. Almira Coons, after a long, busy life, closed 
her earthly experience on Jan. 13, 1930, at the age 
of eighty-eight years, eight months, and seventeen 
days. Her home for many years had been in El 
Dorado, Ohio, where she was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church. In reasonably good health until 
her final week, she found life, as always, a splendid 
opportunity for simple service and a wholesome 
cheerfulness. Of her immediate family, she leaves 


five daughters and a son, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 


Superintendent of our churches in Massachusetts. 
The daughters are Mrs. Flora C. Wassam, Parsons, 
Kansas, Mrs. Louanna Hoffman, Greenville, Ohio, 


. Mrs. E. O. Murray, New Paris, Ohio, Mrs. H. H. 


Rinehart, Arcanum, Ohio, and Mrs. Francis B. 
Eyer of El Dorado, who for fifteen years has had 
personal care of the mother in the old home. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. Ros- 
coe A. Walters, minister of the Universalist church 
in El Dorado, assisted by Dr. Coons, who voiced a 
tribute to his mother and offered a closing prayer. 
The burial was in the Ithaca Cemetery, Ithaca, Ohio. 


Mrs. Ida E. Seaton 


Ida E. Mason, daughter of Seth and Syrene Han- 
on Mason, was born near Sharpsburg, Ill., July 4, 
1864, and died Dec. 11, 1929, at her home in Edin- 
burg, Ill. 

In 1910 she attended Lombard College. Oct. 8, 
1894, she was united in marriage to W. E. Seaton. 
They lived on a farm east of Edinburg, moving to 
Taylorville in 1898, where they resided while Mr. 
Seaton was county treasurer, until 1903, when they 
moved to Edinburg, where Mr. Seaton died Aug. 
25, 1908, and where she has since resided. 

She was a faithful and valuable member of the 
Universalist church, exemplifying in her cheery 
smile, kindly demeanor, sincere sympathy and con- 
stant help to the afflicted and needy, real univer- 
salism. She was past worthy matron of Edinburgh 
Chapter O. E. S., past noble grand of the Edinburg 
Rebekah Lodge at the time of her death and was 
district warden of the Rebekah Lodge and county 
president of the W. C. T. U., which office she held 
since 1920. She was also a member of the Wednes- 


_day Club. 


She is survived by one sister, Mrs. Olive A. Rob- 
erts, one brother, Dwight A. Mason, and six nephews 
and two nieces. 

Funeral services were held from the Universalist 
church Saturday afternoon, Dec. 14, 1929, con- 
ducted by Rev. R. D. Cranmer of Urbana, assisted 
by Rev. Carl A. Polson of Decatur, IIl.; interment 
in Universalist cemetery. 


Mrs. Arthur McGirr 


The Little Hocking (Ohio) church has suffered a 
great loss in the death of one of its most valued 
members, Mrs. Grace (Robinson) MeGirr. 


She was born at Camden-on-Gauley, W. Va., Sept. 
18, 1893. When ten years old she went to Ohio to live 
with her aunt, Mrs. Imogene Plumly. She united 
with the Little Hocking Church under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Donald M. Flower. On Oct. 16, 1918, 
she was united in marriage with Arthur MceGirr. 
She with her husband continued to live at the home 
of Mrs. Plumly until her death. Her death was 
very unexpected and sudden. Until noon Friday, 
Jan. 17, she was in the bloom of health with the ex- 
ception of a slight cold. Coughing burst an artery. 
She was taken to the hospital in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., as quickly as possible, but died a very short 
time after getting there. 

Mrs. McGirr was a very fine woman. Radiant 
with health, vigor and cheerfulness, she was loved 
and respected by all. Active in church work, she 
will be greatly missed there, as also in the com- 
munity. The funeral was held at the home Monday 
afternoon, Jan. 20. The pastor, Rev. Edward M. 
Minor, officiated. 


Mrs. Mark McDonald 

The recent death of Phyllis Grant McDonald, fol- 

lowing an illness of several weeks, was a great shock 
and grief to her many relatives and friends in Oak- 
field, Maine. 
_. Mrs. MeDonald was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Grant of Oakfield, and was born and always 
lived there. She was graduated from the Farming- 
ton Normal School last June and at the time of her 
death was a teacher in the rural schools in Smyrna, 
a few miles away. On July 24, 1929, she married 
Mark McDonald of Smyrna Mills, who with her 
parents, brother and sister, has the sympathy of 
the entire community. 

Mrs. MeDonald was a young woman of much 
ability, and of unusual promise, of winning per- 
sonality and charm. She was greatly beloved. 
In her short life of nineteen years she had accom- 
plished much. She was a member of the Universalist 
church of Oakfield and a teacher in the church 
school, a willing and talented worker who loved her 
church. The summer of 1927 she attended the 
Ferry Beach Institute of Religious Education, where 
she made many friends. Her loss will be deeply felt. 


Selden C. Greene 

Selden C. Greene of St. Albans, Vt., died at the 
Sherwood sanitarium Dec. 30, 1929, at the age of 
eighty-five. He was the son of Orrin and Phoebe 
Clarke Greene and was born in St. Albans, July 25, 
1844, 

At the age of sixteen he began to learn the tin- 
smith’s trade and followed this occupation until 
1876, when he engaged in the tinsmith and hardware 
business in company with his older brother, Ed- 
ward, until 1882. Later a cousin, A. Warren Clarke, 
became a partner, but in 1892 Mr. Greene became 
sole proprietor and continued as such until 1908, 
when he disposed of the business. 

Mr. Greene served the city of St. Albans as mayor 
three consecutive terms, 1911, 1912, and 1913. He 
was elected Sept. 4, 1906, one of the senators of Frank- 
lin County as a Republican. He was a member of 
St. Albans lodge, No. 31, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, and of the Knights of Pythias. 

He married Sarah L. Pease on Sept. 4, 1872. He 
leaves one daughter, Winnifred Greene Wood, and 
a sister, Celestia R. Caldwell. 

Mr. Greene was a life-long resident of St. Al- 
bans and a descendant of one of the city’s earliest 
and most prominent families. 

The funeral was held at his home, Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 1, Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor of the 
Universalist church, officiating. Interment took 
place in the family lot in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Greene was interested in the work of the 
Universalist church of St. Albans from the estab- 
lishment of the church, and has always been one of 
its strongest supporters. He has given of his time 
and money. His counsel and advice have always 
been sought in the conduct of its affairs and his in- 
terest has extended to the work of the State Con- 
vention, of which he has been at times one of the 
trustees. Of late years, owing to advanced age, he 
has not been able to do as much, but could always be 
depended upon for advice and sympathy. 

The following editorial is from the Rutland Her- 


alds 
», 


“Always a revelation to see how quiet, unostenta- 
tious men like the late Selden Greene of St. Albans 
attach to themselves friendships and respect in all 
walks of life. . 

“‘An ex-governor glad to serve as bearer; head of 
a banking institution offering his services as assist- 
ant funeral director; mayor of the city proud to 
honor his three-times predecessor; representative 
business and professional men gathering volun- 
tarily on a nasty stormy day to pay the last sad 
tributes; but, most touching of all, quiet sorrow of 
scores of plain folks, in the ordinary walks of life, 
in a dozen different ways testified to their personal 
bereavement. 

“Most of these folks had been helped by him in 
some unobtrusive way, all of them had known the 
man even better than the leaders who were proud 
to do him honor. The kindly, never counted, sel- 
dom-appreciated little services of such a man run 
unto the very roots and foundations of humanity. 

“There aren’t many like him nowadays.” 


Miss Emma Curry 


Miss Emma Curry, daughter of Rev. W. W. Cur- 
ry of Indiana, died at her home at 1420 Girard St., 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 4, 1930. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted at the home Jan. 6, by Rev. 
F. W. Perkins, D. D. Miss Curry is survived by 
her sisters, Cora, Kate, Ida and Minnie. With her 
sister Kate, she had for some years been engaged in 
genealogical research. 

For some time Miss Curry lived in Indianapolis, 
Ind., where her father occupied the position of 
Secretary of State. The entire family moved to 
Washington when Mr. Curry was appointed to the 
Board of Review of the Pension Office, a post which 
he held for many years. Miss Curry, with all the 
members of her family, was active in the Universal- 
ist church, helping build the Chureh of Our Father 
at 13th and L Sts. She was a member of the In- 
diana Society and various patriotic organizations in 
Washington. Never rugged physically, she was 
always courageous and cheerful. 
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? HAVE YOU HELPED ? ? 


In helping the Theolog- 
ical School of St. Law- 
rence University, our 
churches are really help- 
ing themselves. 


om 


No Appeal in forty years. 

400 Ministers Educated. 

Present Endowment In- 
adequate. 


This Campaign for $125,000 will increase 


‘the Endowment, secure another Professor, 


remodel Fisher Hall, improve the Library, 
provide a Student Loan Fund. Write to 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD, Canton, N. Y. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,000.00 


6 Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1929 Due December 1, 1939 


Denominations: $1,000 and $500. Bonds in coupon form with privilege of registration 
by the holder at the office of the Universalist General Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, June 1 and December 1, payable at the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Callable by lot on any interest date on sixty days notice by the payment of the principal thereof 
with accrued interest, plus a premium of 1 per cent, up to and including December 1, 1931; 
and thereafter by the payment of the principal thereof with accrued interest plus a premium 
of one-half of 1 per cent up to and including December 1, 1934; and thereafter, by the 
payment of the principal with accrued interest. 


Trustees: Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts; John Murray Atwood, Canton, New 
York; Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois. 


Purpose of Issue: The purpose of this issue is to provide funds for completing payments on 
the Universalist National Memorial Church at the corner of 16th and S Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and in anticipation of receipts from pledges and contributions by or- 
ganizations and individuals. 


Authority for Issue: This issue was authorized by a vote passed by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention on October 22, 1929, which was approved, rati- 
fied and confirmed in every particular by vote of the General Convention in session at 
Washington, D. C., on October 26, 1929. 


Security: These Bonds are signed by the Universalist General Convention, with resources 
in excess of $500,000 exclusive of the National Memorial Church. They are secured by 
a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial Church. 


Value of the Property: The land for the National Memoria] Church has been appraised by 
B. F. Saul Company of Washington at $94,400. The church will cost with furnishings 
approximately $325,000. The total value of the property will be approximately $419,400, 
or more than two and one-half times the total amount of the bond issue. 


Legality: The title to the property of the National Memorial Church has been examined 
and approved by the Real Estate Title Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. All 
matters pertaining to the legality of the Bond Issue have been passed on and approved 
for the Convention by Walter B. Hopping of New York and Ammidon and Bicknell of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ad Interim Receipts: Pending printing and delivery of coupon bonds ad interim receipts 
will be issued by the Convention. 


Price: Par and accrued interest. 


For further information write to: 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


| 79 Sudbury St. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


‘| CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 
ROGER 8S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chatrman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in mamy fields, 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


_ Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college: 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of e 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College | 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 — Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


‘Have you an ear for music?’’ asked the 
girl. 

“No,’’ replied the matter-of-fact young 
man. ‘I use one of my ears for telephone 
communications and the other as a pen- 
rack.’’—Eixchange. 

* * 

Besides the guest of honor, the only 
speaker was the local commander, George 
K——. The remarks of both gentlemen 
were brief, as the evening was set aside 
primarily for enjoyment.— Passaic (N. J.) 
Daily News. 

* * 

To prove that advertising pays, the 
Alton Empire tells of a man who advertised 
in his local paper that he had lost an um- 
brella and advised the finder to keep it. 
The finder did.—Exchange. 

* cs 

Henry —— was born in Millersburg 
sixty-one years ago and was but three 
years old at the time of his death. Since 
then he has followed various trades.— 


Faribault (Minn.) paper. 
* * 
Chivers: ‘I take a cold shower every 
morning.’’ 
Williams: ‘“‘Why brag about it?” 


“Gosh, that’s why I take it!’’— 


Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 


Royal 


The ladies, we read, are to resume the 
styles of the *90’s. Which is all right, just 
so they don’t include those waists that 
had a coast-to-coast hook-up in the back.— 
Arkansas Gazeite. 

* * 

A St..Paul paper accused Volstead of 
creating more lawbreakers than any man 
in history, and was getting away with it 
until a rural editor thought of Moses.— 
Detroit News. 

* * 

Senator Brookhart says tobacco stupe- 
fies the imagination. Well, for heaven’s 
sake, Senator! Haven’t you read any of 
the cigarette advertisements?— Nashville 
Banner. 

* * 

“Is that the weather bureau? 
about a shower to-night?’ 

“How should I know? Go ahead and 
take one if you need it.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 


How 


* * 


Warning—I am going to enforce tres- 
passing and hunting on the farms posted 
in my name so it’s up to you from now on. 
—La Grande (Ore.) paper. 

* * 

Ad. in an exchange: ‘‘Male kitten, half 
Angora, to be given away for a good home.”’ 

Personally, we prefer our home.—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 

* * 

If there is no such thing as telepathy 
how does the long distance operator know 
just when you are in the bathtub?—Vin- 
cennes (Ind.) Sun. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“‘Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 

Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING . HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Size 
3 5-8x2 8-8 inches. 


& Easter 
: Offering 


An individual 
offering envelope 
Price 
40 cents per 100. 


printed in colors. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Easter 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 jnches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 
named and in a column provided each day’s a may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 


The ‘‘Chick”’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Entlaese are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. Their capacity is 75 
dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes”’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


